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In Dictionaries, ’tis confest, 
Who getteth Webster’s Gets THE Best. 
GET THE BEstT. 
EVERY FAMIY AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE 


Webster’s New Dictionary, 


8000 Illustrations. 

The best English Dictionary, (1) in its Etymologies,—so 
says the North American Review for January, 1865 ; (2) 
Vocabulary; has 114,000 words—10,000 more than any 
otherEnglish Dictionary ; (3) Definitions,—always excell- 
ing in this, made now still more valuable ; (5) Pronuncia- 
tion,—?rof. Russell,the eminent orthepist,dclares the re- 
vised Webster “the noblest contribution to science, litera- 
ture and education * * yet produced ;’’ (6) Pictori 
Illustrations ; (7) Tables,—one of which, that of {Fictitious 
Names, is worth the cost of the volume ; (8) is the Latest ; 
(9) in Mechanical Execution; (10) the Largest single vol. 
ever published. 
IN ONE VOLUME of 1840 ROYAL QUARTO PAGES ; 

And in Various Common and Fine Bindings. 


“ GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” 


“GET WEDSTER” - 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
XP-Sold by all Booksellers..2% 


| WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, VIZ: 


| 1, THE PRIMARY. IV. ACADEMIC. 
| II. COMMON SCHOOL. _V. COUNTING HOUSE. 
IIL. HIGH SCHOOL. VI. UNIVERSITY. 


| These popular Scho-] Dictionaries, having been thorough- 
| ly revised, and being extensively regarded as Standard 
| authority in Orthorgraphy, Definition and Pronunciation, 
| and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully 
| commended to teachers aud others. They are much more 
extensively sold and used than all others combined. 
| Webster’s School Dictionaries are published by J. B. 
| Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia ; Mason Brothers, N. York, 
Mason & Hamlin, Boston, and sold by them and all book- 
sellers, 
| Twenty-five copes of WEBSTER’S NEW ILLUS- 
| TRATED DICTIONARY have just been placed in as 
| 


.| many of the pub ic schools of Boston, by the School Board 


| of that city. 

The State of Maryland having recently established a 
Free School System, its State Board of Education bas just 
adopted Webster’s Series of Dictionaries as the standard, 
and for exclu-ive use in all the public schools of that 
State. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Union, or corresponding officer, where such an 
one exists, has recommended Webster's Dictionary in the 
strongest terms. Among them‘are those of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Masschusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentuckey, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Carolina,"Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Maryland, and also Canada—TWENTY-THREE 
in all. 

Specimen pages of Illustrations and other new features 
will be sent on application to the publishers. 

Sept. 1865-1m. 
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HILLARD’S READERS. 


(NEW SERIES.) 








To Teachers and School Directors. 


We take pleasure in calling your attention | 
Hillard’s New Readers. We) 


to 


earnestly invite you to examine the books | athe 
| and loftiest sentiments of patriotism, humazity and 


of this series, being satisfied that an impar- 
tial examination will convince you of their | 


superior merit. 


' 


The Primer, or First Reader Illustrated, | 


The Second Reader Illustrated, | 
The Third Reader . Illustrated, | 
The Fourth Reader. Illustrated, | 
The Intermediate Reader _ Illustrated, 


With an original Trea- 
tise on Elocution by 


The Fifth Reader, 
The Sixth 


Prof. Mark Bailey, 


. of Yale College. 





“The Primer, or First Reader,” “ The Second | 
Reader,” and “The Third Reader,” were first | 
published in September, 1864. The higher | 
books of the series were published in the 
summer of 1863. 

These books are printed with Goop, CLEAR 
LARGE TYPE, and are BEAUTIFULLY illustrat- 
ed. The pieces are animated and instructive, 
and exhibit a variety of styles of composi- | 
tion. Great care has been taken, that not a | 
single lesson should be introduced which | 
will be pronounced weak or dull, and that | 
nothing should be admitted, which will be 
objectionable to the moral feelings, or to a| 
correct literary taste. 


The higher Readers contain a large num- 
ber of patriotic pieces, many of them called 
out by the Great Rebellion. Among these | 


are President Lincoln’s Second Inaugural 
Speech, and his address at Gettysburg; Sheri- | 
dan’s Ride; Barbara Frietchie, &c. | 


The introduction by Prof. Bailey is the most 
ractical treatise or elocution I have ever seen.— 
t marks a new erain the teaching of reading. 

Grorce F. Peps, 
Principal of Eaton School, New Haven, Conn. 


t 


I consider Hillard’s Sixth Reader, now in use in 
my school, by far the best reader that has been 
presented to the educational public. 

Pror. James How.anp, 
Principal of Publie High School, Chicago, ill. 


We fally endorse Mr. Howland’s opinion con- 
cerning Hillard’s Readers. C. E. Deiayo, 
Principal of Chicago Normal School. 
F. 8. Haywoop, 
Principal of Ogden School, Chicago. 


The process of teaching that art can never be 
dry with such helpers. The volumes are aglow 
wit> wit, humor, eloquence, pathos, and the purest 


religion. 
Rev. L. L. Stone, D. D., 
Pastor of Park Street Church, Boston. 


The habitual use of this series as reading-books 
would be almost an education in itself. ‘ 
New York TRIBUNE, 


We believe this {the selection of pieces| is what 


Mr. Hillard has done better than has ever been 


done before. 
New York Times. 


“ HILtuaRp’s New Series or Reapers” have 


_ been introduced, wholly or in part, into the schools 


of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Portland, Washington, Charlestown, Hartford ; 
Norwich, Ct.; Augusta, Me.; Bridgeport, Me. ; 
Biddeford, Me. ; and other important places. 


I am glad to bear testimony to the general ex- 
cellence of the selections and to the wide and lib- 
eral range of literature from which they have been 


taken. 
His Exceiuency, Gov. Jonn A. ANDREW. 


They are excellent, and surpass any series to 
which my attention has been called. 
Prov. Tueopore W. Dwient, LL. D., 
Columbia College Law School 


I have no hesitation in commending the series to 


public patronage. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


From present indications, I feel warranted in say- 
ing, that reading in our grammar-school will be 
advanced during the year twenty-five per cent., in 
consequence of the introduction of this series. 

Joun D. Puivsrick, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 


As a brief, simple, philosophical exposition of 
the principles of elocution derived immediately 
from an analysis of thought and feeling, rather than 
from externai forms, it, { Prof. Bailey’s Introduction 
to Hillard’s “ Fiftn and Sixth Readers” | surpasess 
anything I have ever seen. 

' Pror. 8. S. Greene, 
e's “ Grammars,” and Professor in 


Author of Gree) 
Providence, R. I. 


Brown Univer. 
The most liberal , given for first intro- 
duction, or where a cnange is desirable. 
Address ELDREDGE & BRO., 
17 & 19 South 6th Street, Philad’a, 
Aug. 1865-3m. 
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OG-It was intended to add a third form to this number, in 
order to make room for all that was desired to be inserted, 
in addition to the prodeedings of the State Association ; | 
but illness of the Editor prevented. Itis therefore thought 
advisable to present the doings of the association entire in | 
this number, and to omit nearly all other matter till next 
month. 














ee gg lie 
THE MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The late gathering at Meadville, was not as large 
as was expected. This was owing, mainly, to the 
near approach of the meeting of the National Associ- | 
ation at Harrisburg. This was a new thing amongst | 
us; and not only was much interest felt in its pro- 
mised proceedings, but unusual effort had been made | 
to have the State fully represented. All this na- 
turally and inevitably detracted from the size of our 
own quiet, unpretentious gathering. Still, the Mead- | 
ville meeting was fully up to the average, in attend- | 
ance, as compared with those of the past five years, | 
and we think somewhat above any of them in earn- | 
estness of purpose and probable usefulness of result. | 

The one-man Executive Committee provided a 
good programme of Exercises, kept the meeting up 
to that programme as nearly as human effort under 
such circumstances could do, and to the end, in every 
mood—whether grave or gay, in debate or in relax- 
ation—proved courteous, ready and efficient. 

The subjects for the action of the meeting were 
well selected and varied, though all quite suitable 
to the phase of the educational cause now present- 
ing itself. And, what is unusual on such occasions, 
all the promises of Reports and Addresses were 
kept, except one, and that one was forwarded, though 
its author was prevented from attendance by una- 
voidable circumstances. 

It is on the other hand remarkable, that, of the 
five topics proposed for general discussion without 
a written report, not one was taken up. Whether 





this was owing to a want of those starting-points for 
debate which are afforded by a preliminary written 


| essay, or to want of time, is a question for future 


Executive Committees to consider, when preparing 
work for the Association. We rather incline to the 
opinion that it is the result of the cause first named ; 
for, in this case, there was no disposition whatever 
manifested to discuss, when reached in order, any of 
these subjects. Yet every one of them,—‘t Whisper- 
ing in School,” “ Are the older States entitled to a 
share of the public lands for school purposes ?” 


| 
|“ The efficient agencies of a judicicus school gov- 
| ernment,” “ The self-reporting system,” and * Ethics 


in school”—would, under most circumstances, call 
out freely the opinions of Teachers. It is true, that 
a half-day was wasted in the trip to Oil City, and an 
hour in talking about going; yet itis quite probable 
that had this time been saved, it would not have been 


given to these special topics, but devoted to the two 
| topics that seemed to interest the members and at- 


tract the attention of school men everywhere. 


In fact, two points become obvious on a close 
scrutiny of the doings of this Association from its 
origin. The first is, that there is annually one pro- 
minent subject of thought, in relation to school 
matters, amongst teachers when*they assemble in 
State convention; and the second is, that when this 
subject is broached, as it generally is in the variety 
of the programme, by the reading of a paper directly 
on or indirectly relating to it, the current of debate 
thereupon irresistibly sets in that direction. One 
time this was school-house improvement ; then it 
was the uniformity of school books ; further on it was 
the examination of Teachers, followed by the neces- 
sity of County Supervision ; afterwards came alively 
discussion of the co-education of the sexes; then 
compulsory attendance was debated ; County Insti- 
tutes also had their turn; and last year the prominent 
question was that of Object Lessons. Now, the diffi- 
culty demanding solution is the true relation to each 
other of the various educational Institutions, and, 
looming up back of that, is the relation of the Church. 
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to the school. These are facts from the past ; 
and as they teach us how to comprehend and meet 
the present, they should not be overlooked. 

Of the larger portion of the papers read, the 
yeader can form his own opinion. They appear to 
as to be sensible, practical and able. There is, it is 
true, nothing in them or in the doings of the Asso- 
tiation of that patriotic rant now so common, yet, 
amongst teachers, so unnecessary ;—for who ques- 
tiens the Teachers’ loyalty, or the existence of that 
mighty element of salvation to the country found in 
her educated masses? There is better than spoken 
patriotism or periods rounded for applause,—there 
is the manly and patriotic determination, in every 
act of the Association, to keep the schools up to the 
full requirement of the momentous future. 

Mr. Beecher's address, with a slight blemish in a 


and | 


collateral matter as we think, was a most able, sat- | 


isfastory and conclusive argument in favor not only 


of the policy but the duty of civil government in _ 


the pronrotion of general Education. 
Mr. Jewell’s Lecture on “The position and duty 


of the Church with regard to the public school | 


Teacher,” though rather profuse, was also able, and 


a.remarkably frank admission,—coming, as it did, 
from a clergyman,—of the negligence of the Christian | 
| Clearfield, 


ministry in this respect. 

President Allen’s Inaugural address, which was 
listened to with marked attention, we still hope to 
lay before the readers of the Journal. 

On the whole, the Meadville meeting was a good 
one. The weather was delightful, the portion of the 
State interesting to most of the members, and the 
good peop'e of the place kind and hospitable. 

° 
Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisrure, Sept., 1865. } 
APPOINTMENT. 

Rev. Cuas. Cornrorta, has been appointed County Su- 
perintendent of McKean county, in place of W. W. Brown, 
vesigned. Mr. Brown was appointed to fill the vacancy oc- 


easioned by the resignation of Mr. Cornforth, who went into 
the army as chaplain. On his return Mr. Brown felt hon- 








esably bound to on him his former position. 
PES Eee 2 Pte) 

SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN AUGUST, 1865. 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Aaams, Highland, G. W. Lott, $ 43 49 

ee Latimore, Amos Myers, 127 49 

Allegheny, Birmingham B., John Gallaher, 262 96 

“ E-, John Hughes, 320 34 

“s Elizabeth, West, Thomas Bickenton, 36 48 

“ Tarentum Bor., James Lacey, 78 38 

6 Manchester, Wm. F. Trimble, 217 74 

“ McClure, Robert Forrester, 97 28 

+ Ohio, Wm. McKeown, 100 32 

es Pittsburg, West, Jacob Knapp, 101 84 

“ Wilkins, James Kelly, 190 76 

Snmstrong, Burrell, Samuel Woodward, 65 74 
‘ Leechburg, J. Hetrick, 38 82) 

“ Queenstown B., John Queen, 14 82 

Beaver, Beaver, South, Jesse Warriek, Jr., 91 20 

Hanover, M. W. Nelson, 127 40 


| 





Counties. 


Bedford, 


ai 
Berks, 
cc 


ce 


Bradford, 


Cambria, 


“e 
se 
“ce 


Cameron, 
Cartcn, 
Centre, 


“cc 
ce 


ae 


Chester, 


ce 


fi 
Clarion, 


ai 


oe 


oe 


Clinton, 


Crawford, 
Columbia, 
Dauphin, 


ce 


Elk, 

ce 
Erie, 
Fayette, 


Forest, 
Fulton, 


sé 


Huntingdon, 


Districts. Treasurers. Amount. 
Bloody Run B., Samuel Bender, 27 36 
Colerain, A. C. James, 107 54 
Cumberland V., John Mock, 93 86 
Centre, John H. Kline, 114 76 
Tulpehocken U., Daniel Wertz, 91 58 
Washington, Peter Deysher, 123 88 
Franklin, Ira Varney, 76 38 
Springfield, 8. D. Harkness, 140 98 
Towanda Bor., Paul D. Morrow, 91 96 
Monroeton, A. J. Cranmer, 20 90 
Bristol Twp., John B. Brown, 144 40 
Millford, Benjamin Gery, 292 22 
Warwick, Thomas Watkins, 72 58 
Concord, Thomas Campbell, 72 58 
Fairview, Wm. C.Campbell, 103 36 
Franklin, Ind., John Stoughton, 7 60 
Marion, James Vincent, 80 94 
Muddy Creek, Rob’t D. Alexander, 72 96 
Oakland, Anthony Hoon, 84 36 
Loretto, Francis 0. Friel, 28 12 
Richland, Henry Topper, 152 38 
Susquehanna, Jerome Platt, 87 02 
Washington, Richard Dettling, 107 16 
Grove, Cyrenus E. Wykoff, 42 18 
Packer, Levi Hartz. 31 06 
Boggs, Wm. Butler, 145 34 
Miles, Henry W. Carman, 124 64 
Patton, Ww. S. Gray, 61 56 
Potter, David Guise, 205 58 
Franklin, David P. Haines, 76 00 
Highland, John A. Parke, 83 60 
Marlboro’, W., Evan T. Pennock, 83 60 
Sadsbury, E. R. Young, 181 64 
Salem, John M. Kurtz, 78 28 
Toby, B. M, Rankin, 88 92 
Limestone, Henry Cyphert, Jr., 104 88 
Mt. Pleasant, I.,Neri Boyer, 9 88 
Chest, Jona’n Westover, 71 44 
Guelick, H. Allman, 54 34 
Karthaus, George Heckendorn, 45 22 
Lawrence, Josiah R. Read, 126 16 
Bald Eagle, J. D. L. Smith, 79 80 
Colebrook, Jonn Zimmerman, 38 00 
Crawford, Samuel Dunlap, 36 86 
Dunstable, T. C. Kintzing, 44 84 
Gallagher, Philip Cryder, 26 98 
Keating, John Rohn, 17 48 
Leidy, F.8.5ummerson, 47 88 
Greenwood, Hiram Power, 158 08 
Pine, O. F. Bush, 83 60 
Fishing Creek, M. A. Ammerman, 122 36 
Montour, Joseph Mawrer, 51 68 
Harrisburg, Wm, C. Cleckner, 1288 20 
Londonderry, George Hess, 163 40 
Lower Paxton, Jacob J. Milleisen, 140 98 
Benezett, Ralph Johnson, 25 84 
Bidgway, J. K. Whitmore, 52 44 
Mill Creek, Ind.,E. Camphausen, 69 54 
Fayette City, Wm. Froth, 80 18 
Henry Clay, Ziba Burnwarth, 90 44 
Luzerne, ap °64,John 0. Stewart, 185 25 
Washington, John Coldren, 64 22 
Barnett, Christian Kuhns, 48 64 
Bethel, Abram Covalt, 115 52 
Wells, John B. Alexander, 55 86 
Barre, A. B. Miller, 114 76 
Cass, George L. Smith, 53 58 
Dublin, John Minich, 83 22 
Huntingdon, Wm. Boat, 169 86 
West, Henry Davis, Jr., (139 0g 
Brush Valley, yr Stewart, 115 90 
Canoe, dam D. Tigar, 98 80 
Centre, R MeConnaughey, 134 90 
Cherry Tree B., Benjamin T. Pitts, 17 76 
Taylorville B., Jacob L. Lydich, 13 30 
Mahoning, N., E. H Hamil, 93 86 
Clayville, Daniel Duncast, 10 43 
Lowhill, Reuben Sheerer, 106 78 
Blakely, John Kelley, 338 20 
Covington, Wm. Dale, 68 40 
Denison, Harvey Hoser, 57 38 
Jenkins, Thomas Delaney, 159 68 
Kingston Twp., James B. Drake, 207 10 
Lackawanna, John Stewart, 178 60 
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Counttes. Districts. Treasurers. 
Luzerne, Plymouth, Tra Devenport, 

es Providence T., §. G. Oran, 

“ Ransom, Amos Sax. 

“ Salem, Jeremiah Bombey, 

“6 Slocum, Thomas Fink, 

ee Wilkesbarre B.,Moses D. Wilson, 

e we Twp.,Charles Behler, 
Lycoming, Hughesville, Charles Cromley, 

2 Muncy Creek, David Hill, 

“ Piatt, J. M. Blackwell, 

a Pine, John Bonnell, 

™ Wolf, Wm. Vandine, 
Mercer, Sandy Lake, James Barker, 
McKean, Eldred, Oscar Carpenter, 

Sergeant, Casper Smith, 


Northampton, Bath Bor., 


Wm. H. Seip, 


Centreville, I., John Houck, 


” Moore, Gideon Steckel, 
Perry, Bloomfield, B. F. Junkin, 

“ Carroll, Samuel Rebbert, 

o Centre, Wm. Bruner. 

ae Newport, Christian Long, 

¢ Tuscarora, Wm. R. Hench, 

“ Watts, Thomas McConnell, 
Pike, Milford, James Watson, 

‘* (app for ’64) “6 

Potter, Abbott, Nicolaus Blass, 

- Coudersport, Abiathar Rounsville, 39 90 

6 Eulalia, John P. Taggart, 

+ Stewardson, G. W. Slanon, 

¢ West Branch, Jvuhn Schuur, 
Schuylkill, Butler, John Hower, 

” Tremont, Aaron Eckle, 

ae Wayne, Joseph Brown, 

ss Washington, Peter Berger, 
Snyder, Monroe, Jacob Long, 
Somerset, Turkeyfoot, U., Joseph Sechler, 
Susquehanna, Herrick, M. O Dimmick, 

” Silver Lake, J. J. McCormick, 
Tioga, Deerfield, E. S. Seely, 

- Elk, John L. Phenix, 

we Farmington, R. W. Hall, 

se Jackson, Cedney White, 

a6 Rutland, Aaron Wood, 
Union, New Berlin, Wm. Benner, 
Venango, Allegheny, Alonzo Poor, 

* Cooperstown B.,P. A. Bower, 
Warren, Brokenstraw, EE. H. Day, 

” Conewango, Philip Leonhart, 

# Pine Valley, I., T. T. Barker, 

is Pittsfield, Ezra Chaffee, 

“ Wrightsville, I.,J. W. Phillis, 

‘¢q Youngsville, Alden March, 
Washington, Beallsville, John Ewart, 

ta Canonsburg, Craig Ritchie, 

as Donegal, George Alexander, 

se Washington, John Grayson, Jr., 
Wayne, Bethany, Benjamin T. West, 

“ Oregon, John Watts, 

ste Paupack, J. B. Cole, 
Westmoreland, Allegheny, John Artman, 

- Bolivar Bor., A. B. Libengood, 

2 Youngstown, Archibald Fletcher, 
Wyoming, Exeter, Dennis Hall, 

os Forkston, Richard Adams, 

2oo 








TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The subjects for the annual reports of County Superin- 


Amounts. port, unless it be for the purpose of explanation. A report 


228 00 of two or three pages of foolscap can hardly give the in- 
186 96 | formation relative to the schools of the county, that is re- 
B . quired by the Ist and 2d sections of the act of May, 1854 
31 54| It is not desirable to have these annual reports toe 
407 74 | lengthy. Still they should present fully the condition ef 
an rs the schools, the improvements made in the way of houses, 
162 64 | furniture, apparatus, and in the management and govern- 
46 36 | ment of the schools, the qualifications of the teachers; alse 
n 7 | methods of examination, the course pursued in the visite- 
129 90 | tion of schools, the interest evinced by directors and othere 
82 08 | as shown by their visits to the schools, the success an@ 
13 30 | usefulness of Institutes and other educational meetings, and 
4 = | the means adopted by the Superintendent for the improve- 
297 18 ment of both teachers and pupils. The law also contem- 
66 50 plates that Superintendents should make suggestions im 
he = | their annual reports as to changes necessary to be made in 
74 10 | the school law, in order to improvethesystem. This should 
85 50 | be carefully considered by the county officers, and well 
s - | matured plans and suggestions proposed to the Department 
68 95 | for its consideration. These officers know the workings of 
43 70 | the system in different portions of the State more fully tham 


can be known at this department; hence the importance of 





37 24 ‘ oe ia : 
13 64 | this provision of the law requiring such suggestions. 


24 70, The object of these reportsis to present to the Legislature, 
126 92 and through it to the citizens of the State, the condition of 
bs a 4 the sehools and the success of the system in each county. 
106 70 | The general summing up of the whole State is found in the 

92 72 | report of the State Superintendent, but the districts are 


os a | looked for in the reports of the County Superintendents. 


104 \icsies aa 
ape TO DIRECTORS, 
9 50! As the teachers for the winter term will generally be 


93 48 | elected or employed during this month, the following sug 


- Me | gestions are made to directors relative to the matter: 

76 00; 1. If practicable, teachers should be employed and the 
169 10 | school which each is to teach agreed upon at the time and 
Z Ms | place of the examinations. In this way directors will be 


93 86 more likely to send the proper teacher to the right schoo 
8 74 than by employing them at different times. 
~ = | 2. A teacher is not legally hired unless it be done by @ 
39 52 | Majority of the board, or the contract be ratified by a vote 
33 82 | of such majority, and the fact entered upon the m‘nutes. 
95 76 | Too much carelessness prevails in this matter, and constant 
- = trouble is the consequence. 
23 56 3. No teacher can be legally employed who has not & 
66 12 | valid certificate. Directors should examine this document 
i * before hiring, so as to know whether theyare competent to 
23 56 | teach the schools to which they are assigned. This is the 
38 38 | more important because the president of the board certifiee 
17 48 | under oath that all the teachers of his district had valid 
42 18 : 
certificates. 
| 4. The grade of the certificate as a general rule is a good 
| criterion by which to grade the salaries ; but in doing this, 
directors should take into account the lenghth of time that 





tendents for the current year will be similar to those of | },,, been spent in teaching, and the comparative success of 
former years. Blanks for statistics will be forwarded to the | 4, applicant, asnoted under the head of Practice of Teack- 


Superintendents, and it is expected that they will be par- | 
ticular to have each blank filled if possible, and thus very | 


&- 
5. The law does not require that the salary of all the 


much valuable information will be collected that has here- | teachers in the district shall be equal, but it does require 
tofore been lost sight of. Besides, this is the most conve- | that for each school there shall be employed a teacher whe 
nient form for the statistics required to be presented :— | is competent to teach well all the branches required by law 
convenient for the Superintendent as well as for the purpose to be taught, and in addition all that is necessary to be 
of bringing them in a condensed form into the volume of | taught in that particulur school. It also requires that af 


printed reports. 


The matters thus strted in the statistical 


the schools in the district be kept open the same length ef 


reports should not be again presented in the body of the re~_ time. 
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6. The question whether or not District Institutes are to 
be held on alternate Saturdays, in accordance with the law 
of 1865, should be decided by vote before the selection of 
teachers is made, and the facts made known to the teachers 
at the time they are employed. 

7. No teacher should be employed without a written con- 
tract, in which should be stated speeifically and fully all 
the conditions of the agreement. 
perhaps as good as any that can be prepared, but where In- 
stitutes are to be held, the forfeiture for one day’s absence 
should be the amount of one day’s salary. If this rule 
were adbered to in all cases, very much of the difficulty that 
occurs between directors and teachers would be avoided. 


| ville, welcomed the association to the town. 


The form in the Digest is | 


After some further miscellaneous business the as- 


' sociation adjourned. 





Turspay AFTERNOON. 
Prof. Marvin, in behalf of the citizens of Mead- 
Weare 
glad, said he, to meet you. We are a modest peo- 
ple. We have sometimes been called conservative 
and selfish,—titles often bestowed on people in in- 
land towns, having little intercourse with the outér 
world. We might not be found liable to the impu- 
tationif the spirit were known. It comes from habit. 
Nestling among these hills, we have not felt the life 
flow that has animated other communities, that has 


| been felt along railroad lines, seaboards and lakes. 


8. Where District Instituies are established by the direc- | 


tors according to the law of 1865 and the fact is made known 
to the teachers when they are employed, all the teachers of 
the district are legally bound to attend said Institute, even 
though they may not have signed a contract to that effect. 

9. In districts where Institutes are thus held there are to 
be but twenty days taught for a month; but where there 
are no Institutes there must be twenty-two days taught for 
each month, with no school on Saturday. 

10. The meeting of the the teachers of a district on Fri- 
day evening, or a few hours on Saturday, will not be con- 
sidered complying with the law regarding District Institutes. 


oo 
TO SECRETARIES. 

The law makes it the duty of the Secretary of each Board 
of School Directors, to ‘immediately afver the annual ap- 
pointment of teachers in each district, send a written list 
of their names and the schools to which they have been 
respectively appointed, to the proper County Superintend- 


ent, with a notice of the day upon which the ensuing term | 
of school in the district will commence, and the termination | 


thereof, as directed by the Board’’’ This duty should be at- | 


tended to as soon as the teachers of the several schools are 
employed. It is necessary that the Superintendents have 
this list at the commencement of the term, in order that 
they may know whether the teachers employed all have cer- 
tificates, also that they may be enabled to so arrange their 
visitations as to be at the greatest number of schools possi- 
ble during the term. 











PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION; 
Twelfth Annual f£ession—Meadville, Crawford Co. 
The Association assembled at 10 o'clock, August 


We have not had many avenues for communication 
with the outer world; and this is the first time we 
have ever had the opportunity of welcoming to our 
midst a State Society for the promotion of education. 
We have had our political mass meetings and have 
generally rallied to them, not knowing whether the 
noted speakers announced would be in attendance, 
or whether the announcement was merely to give 
local politicians an opportunity to take their places. 
Sut when it was made known thata State Teachers’ 
Association was to be held here, we have attempted 
to rise to the magnitude of the thought, though we 
may not reach the dignity of that thought before 
next week. We are slow from habit and because 
we have not been able to obtain the news from the 
seaboard and abroad in the time that other people 
have obtained it. Latterly, however, kind provi- 
dence has opened new avenues. Our gushing oil 
and immense lumber trade have demanded a railroad. 
Our Colleges and Seminaries for theological instruc- 
tion have been patronized from a distance. The 
difficulties of traveling over the muddy roads of this 
region, in coaches, have been removed, and we are 
now happy to say we have communications with the 
outer world. We begin to feel a little of the elec- 
tric thrill of this contact, and I have no doubt this 
visit will tend to strengthen the force of the cur- 
rent, and that it will find its way out from the centre 


| to the community areund us. 


In behalf of those who live and enjoy it, we 
welcome you; in behalf of the thousand children 


| enrolled in our public schools in this place, and for 


| our county’s sake, we welcome you. 


Droceedings of State Convention 


Ist, 1865, at Central Hall, Meadville, Prof. A. F. | 


Allen, President. 

An appropriate prayer was of fered by Prof. Mar- 
vin, of Allegheny College. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
Secretary and received ; and ou motion, the Report 
as made by Mr. McDivitt and found in the School 
Journal, was ordered to be attached to the minutes. 

The President said the teachers present were the 
motive power of the asseciation. He trusted that 
every one would be prompt in what was done and 
said, and thus makethe association both pleasant and 
profitable. 

Messrs. 8. S. Jack, S. D. Ingram, E. Brooks and 
W. H. Parker were appointed a Committee to re- 
ceive and enroll the names of members. 

The hours of meeting were fixed at from 9 to 12 
A. M., 2 to5 P. M. and from 7} in the evening till 
adj ournment. 


And again for 
the cause of education at large we welcome you.— 
You are doing a service for the cause in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘l'here is a waking interest which has been 
sometime on the increase. Faithful men laboring as 
County Superintendents at very small pay, are toil- 
ing to elevate the standard of common school edu- 
cation, together with the presidents of our Normal 
Schools our Colleges and other institutions. 

And here permit me to say, that we hope that 
reservoirs of wealth will not mearly foster a wor- 
ship to the almighty dollar and leave to an ignorant 
generation the legacy we enjoy; but with increased 
public school facilities, will fit our youth for the 
great fields now before them. 

We thank you in behalf of the citizens of Western 
Pennsylvania, for the vote at your last session for the 
meeting at this place, hoping that in the crowd- 
ed state of our hotels and houses we may still be able 


_ to find a place to lodge and to feed the body, while 


we enjoy that richer feast of fat things in your dis- 
cussions with each other. 

Mr. Wyers, ot West Chester, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, responding in behalf of the as- 
sociation, said: According to a time honored custom 
of the association—one which he believed would now 
be more honored in the breach than in tke obser- 
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vance—it became him as the Chairman of the Ex-| President Allen then delivered his Inaugural Ad- 


ecutive Committee, to reply to the words of cheer 
and comfort, and the cordial welcome so eloquently 


expressed. His only regret was,—according to the | 


common parlance of modest men, that the duty had 
not been entrusted to abler hands or a more elo- 
quent tongue, and that he had not in his coat pocket 
an extemporaneous speech. 

We come here as a body of men and women, all 
honestly and practically engaged in the great work 


| dress, which was listened to with marked attention. 
It has not been furnished for publication. 

Discussion—Subject. “The importance of the co- 
| operation of the Christian Ministry in the cause of 
| popular education.” 

Prof. Thompson of Edinboro Normal School, 
| opened the discussion. The great feature of re- 
| formatory effort, he said, was the associative fea- 
| ture. It was a beautiful indication of the times that 


of educating the young and rising generation ;— | these associations become more intensive from year 


teachers, every man and woman of us, entrusted with 
the sacred interests of childhood and youth, with the 
educatiou,—bodily, mentally and morally—of those 
who in a few years will take our places; responsible 
for their present welfare and future usefulness, and 
destinies for time and eternity. 


j to year. The educational efforts,—both teaching 
and preaching—have a very close connection inend 
_ and origin, the end of both being to promote the 
_ well being of the race. Popular education had its 
origin and impelling power from christianity. A 


A trust so vast, a | high state of christianity was not possible any where 


charge so important demands a proper discharge of | but in an intelligent community. The school and 


all these duties,—a high, noble, hoping faith, anen- | the missionary were equally important. 


during zeal, a oneness of purpose aud a generous 
co-operation of the community at large. We feel 
cheeredas well as gratified by your cordial welcome. 
The words came to our heart and found a lodging 
place there. We have come to your modest Ilttle 


How can 
| this co-operation be made effective? The minister 
| of the Gospel should make it a part of his regular 
| business to impress the importance of universal free 
| education, and the extent of that responsibility 

which the teacher incurs. There is an element of 


town, aware that while a nation’s wealth and splendor | morality in this that is a part of the minister’s duty 


are on the highways, there are places, though far | to enforce. 


retired, where the heart beats warmly and the virtues 


it should be done regularly and sys- 
| tematically. Teacher and parent should be impressed 


of the people are untrammeled. We find indeed a | through the pulpit with a higher idea of morality, and 


beautiful town, nestling among the hills, and over- 
looked from those forest covered eminences; and 
as we look upon your College, your Seminary 
and Academy and your noble public school, we feel 
that, although strangers, we are among friends who 
have extended not only a welcome but a generous 
support. . 

We come to have our knowledge increased, our 
energies stirred up, our circle of usefulness enlarged 
and to be prepared for our work. We represent 
here different degrees and shades of the educational 
work. You fiad here the Common School, the Nor- 
mal School, the Academy, the Seminary and Col- 
lege, all divisions of the one great united work of 
education. We are essentially one; one in spirit, 
mind and purpose,—all having one object in view, 
laboring for one end, inspired by the same hopes and 
fears and expectations. It may be said we are all 
members one of another. That we may more fully 
realize and honestly appreciate this unity, we are 
assembled here in our annual associational gather- 
ing. We come here to learn one of another, to bind 


the ties of good fellowship and to feel that we are , 


all members of the one great family of teachers. 

But the theme is too tempting. I dare not pur- 
sue it. I leave offwhere I began,—by thanking you 
and those you represent, in the name of this associa- 
tion, for your cheering words of comfort, encourage- 
ment and welcome, and by expressing the hope that 
as we shall leave here and return to our homes and 
labors, we may have it to say that it was good for 
us to be here. 

Music by Professor Clark, “ The children of the 
battle field.” 


State Superintendent Coburn, stated that he had | 
| in that way directly work on the school and scholar. 


visite 1.ecently the mother of the three children of 


of the teacher in the school. This the minister can 
do. He had a high idea of the American pulpit.— 
The christian minister should impress upon parents 
every where the moral right of every child to secure 
a certain amount of education, and the duty of the 
parent to furnish it. Education on the part of the 
parent is not so much a gift to vhe child as a right 
that belongs to it, and one which no parent has a 
right to withhold. There is a moral wrong incurred 
by every one who prevents the acquisition of this 
education. It has been urged in reply that the 
minister is overworked ; but would not a substitu- 
tion of this for a part of the work now done be an 
advantage to the general cause? It seemed to him 
to be not only a right but a duty which no christian 
minister could avoid. A more general cooperation 
would result in great good. The people do not suf- 
ficiently appreciate the importance of the education- 
al work. They do not feel that education has any 
thing to do with morality. Some will give $50 to- 
wards building a church and not $5 towards a school 
house. There is no one direction of effort so fertile 
in good as a more general cooperation, on the part 
of the ministers of Pennsylvania, with the teachers. 

Mr. Wyers approved of the sentiments just ut- 
tered. The unity of education, morality and religion 
was familiar in the days of the old Roman Orator, 
and if the refining and cultivating effects of learn- 
ing were already seen under the dim light of heath- 
enism, how much more in the 19th century. It is 
one of the first and prominent duties of the minister 


| with the obligation of moral instruction on the part 








the battle field referred to, and saw the children.— } 
| ligion should go hand in hand with ignorance and 


He had ascertained that they had realized some 


$2,000 from the sale of copies of the pictures refer- | 


red to. They had however no funds there for educat- 
ing soldier’s orphans as we have in Pennsylvania. 


| 


to visit the schools, to make acquaintance with all 
the teachers, gain their confidence and give to them 
the light of his countenance and experience, and 
Let it not be said in this land of ours, that our re- 


darkness, or that the christian minister shall denounce 


| any efforts to teach any class, irrespective of age, 
| sex, or color. Education goes hand in hand with reli- 


A friend of his had put into his hand a few of those | 


likenesses which he would leave on the table for any 
one wishing to | es iapre & COpy. 
children all and the likeness was very good. 


He had seen the 


gion, and the minister does not do his duty who does 
not labor and toil to improve the cause of education. 

Rev. Dr. Loomis, of Allegheny College, said that 
occupying the double place of educat or and minister 
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l 
it might be modest for him to remain silent. He | 


wished that the clergymen of the State could be 


here assembled for the full and frank discussion of 
A man from the fact of also being a | 


this subject. 
clergyman does not lose his humanity ; on the con- 
trary he is under the most imperative obligation to 
connect himself with this popular cause of educa- 
tion. But growing out of the relation he sustains to 
the community and a higher civilization, as a clergy- 
man, there is devolved upon him a higher duty, a 
nobler mission. He ina chidating minister; and one 
of the most beautiful scenes in the lite of the Saviour 
is that where the multitude gathered about the 
Great Teacher, Christ the Lord, and certain con- 
servative members of the community pushed the 
children back. Now mark the mild yet pointed re- 
buke; he takes these same little boys and girls in 
his arms and presses them home to his great throb- 
bing heart, giving them the teacher's benediction. 
The man whom Christ calls to the work can here 
learn a beautiful lesson, to go and do likewise. 
Another reason why the clergyman should connect 
himself with this work is the fact that, so far as the 
world’s future is concerned, the boy is worth more 
than the man. If, as a christian minister, it be my 
aim to raise up great moral forces to have a control 
over the lives of men, let me connect my life with 
this boy until he become a power in the community, 
rather than spend my life instructing that gray head- 
ed man. I may labor faithfully and be instrumental 
in saving the man; but what does he do for the world? 
But I go forth with you as a teacher and project 
my christian life into the life of that boy; he lives 
long years, perhaps as a laborer in the cause of edu- 
cation and in the vineyard of Christ, and I have 
done a nobler work than in the conversion of that 
old man. Hence, if these men would accomplish the 
largest amount of good, I would have them connect 
their lives with those of boys and girls, and live 


Wepnespay Mornine. 

Prayer by the Rev. Cruikshank. 

Misceilaneous business. 

Dr. Burrowes, requested that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine the documents relative to the 
l'eachers’ Cannon and report to-morrow morning. 
Agreed to. Messrs. Wickersham, Parker, Jack, 
| Miller and Wolf appointed. 
| It was announced by Mr. Bates that arrangements 
| had been made for an excursion to the Oil regions 
| to-morrow morning at 6 o’clock; and on motion the 
| business for to-morrow forenoon session, till 11 
| o'clock, was dispensed with for that purpose. 
| J. H, Shumaker, of Juniata county, read a re- 
| port on “ The Relations of the Common School to 
| the I“igher Institutions of Learning.” 
| On motion the Report was received. [See page 58. | 
| Prof. Wickersham, asked to be relieved from the 
duty of acting on the Committee in regard to the 
| teachers’ cannon which was agreed to, and Mr. 

Mohler of Mifflin county, appointed in his place. 
| Discussion on the Report of Mr. Shumaker. 
Col. McFarland, said the Report called up the 
; Same interesting subject which had been hitherto 
| discussed. He trusted that it would now be pushed 
to a greater extent and action taken uponit. There 

is a necessity for combining and harmonizing the 
| educational forces of the State. The idea of each 
is that it must flourish at the expense of the others, 
instead of elevating them. There are conflicting 
| interests at work now. The common school occu- 
pies ground that does not belong to it, and the Col- 
lege encroaches upon grounds belonging to the 
| intermediate class of schools. We will accomplish 
| more if each occupy its proper position. The High 
| School and the Academy should harmonize. Let 
these take scholars from the common school and pre- 
pare them for the College; and let the College con- 
fine itself to the proper Collegiate course. If we 











when they die in those boys’ and girls’ lives. Another | examine the matter closely and decide upon some 
thought—the great object of the clergymen should | course of harmonious action, a systematic division 
be to acccomplish the greatest amount of good by | of labor and of harmonious action thus effected, must 








the best instrumentalities. And shall he not bring 
to his aid the faithful earnest educator, and unite 
himself to him, working through him in reaching the 
boysand girls. Theclergyman can be largely useful 
in attaining a moral and christian power over the 
teacher, so as to make him a co-worker in securing 
a moral powerinthe community. Another thought. 
The public have an idea of what a minister ought to 
be; he ought to have a higher baptism, a purer life, 
a grander christian power. 
right to demand this of the clergyman; and when 
such a man thus works with the teacher and stands 
side by side with him, he carries more than the pow- 
er of the man and can accomplish more good. Itis 
in view of this fact, if no other, that the minister 
should ever stand beside the teacher. Thus doing, 
he works out his mission most effectually ;—connect- 
ing his life with those young lives that will grow up 
into a power in the community and the world. 
Adjourned. 


Turspay Evenina. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Address by Rev. John K. Beecher, of Elmira, 
New York, on the “The Duty of the Civil Govern- 
ment to Promote General Education.” 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered the speak- 
er for his address. 

Music. 

Adjourned. 


The community has a | 


“The world would be the better for it.” | 


| result in good to all the institutions represented. 

| Mr. Beecher said there was a necessity for us to 
| come to some understanding as regards the real es- 
sential foundation of the public school system. It 
is essentially a State institution, supported by taxa- 
tion, and, therefore, must be justified, not by some 
appeal to the visions of mankind, or conceit of what 
education should be, but by something so definite 
as to be brought home to the comprehension of 
every citizen. The Government is justified in levy- 
ing a tax sufficient to educate the people up to the 
point of citizenship,—to what is necessary for self- 
supporting, moral, industrious and useful citizens, 
| in these republican States; and this gives you the 
curriculum of the Common School. He doubted 
whether the true intention of the Common School 
is stated, when you declare it to be the introduction 
to our higher institutions of learning. Memory, he 
believed, was the first faculty to be trained, but 
| there is a distinct time when this gives way to med- 
| itation, reflection and reason. The eye needs this 
| first training as much as the memory. The way to. 
| teach a vocabulary is not by memorizing the col- 
| umns of a spelling-book, but to take all the objects 
| in the school room, and while the thing is thus seen 
| let it be first spoken and then spelled. The teach- 
er’s profession, however, should not be degraded 
into a mere amusement. He could not on any prin- 
ciple of reason or experience understand why spell- 
ing was so important. He had rarely seen a man 
| of extensive ability or attainment in the arts and 
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sciences that could spell well. Out of ten of the | there, or to find his way, by his own means, into the 
greatest men in the United States, perhaps not one | higher institutions of learning. Still there is a limit; 
could write a page of manuscript and spell it cor- and that limit of the operations of the Common 
rectly. Persons with microscopic eyes and close, School he held was found in the obvious idea that 
accurate memories always became good spellers. | the schools were intended to place all the youth of 
He was speaking for the children who were under the State on an equality with each other in two re- 
the influence of a system of teaching which does | spects: First, That they shall all be properly pre- 
them little good, and is only conforming to a fashion | pared for the safe and intelligent duties of citizen- 
which is oT a waste of time. Spending time on | ship; and Secondly, That they shall all be properly 
reading he had no objection to. He would suggest, | educated for the commencement of those profession - 


as the line of demarcation, and as the basis on which | al studies or the acquisition of those employments 








to go before the age and justify the fact of taxa- 
tion for education, that the State requires intelli- 
gence enough to make acitizen. Whatever is more 
than this belongs to the academy and university, and 
that long line of education that is never finished. 

Mr. Cruikshank could not see that writing a poor 
hand or spelling badly was an evidence of scholar- 
ship. He had noticed that persons who excelled in 
spelling often excelled in other things. He was 
willing to admit that the human mind obtains its 
first ideas of the external world through the senses. 
He would simply use objects as a help to the facul- 
ties. He was pleased with the report, inasmuch as 
it confined the public schools to their proper sphere. 

Mr. Wellington said it would be impossible to 
hold the public school to the strict line of its intent 
and keep the curriculum where it should be. When 
twenty-une years of age he could not spell one-third 
of the words in common use. He had been some- 
what fortunate in a plan of his own in teaching spell- 
ing. His plan was to make simple words in every- 
day use something more than words, by presenting a 
picture in connection with the word. . This was a 
good capital to start on. 

Dr. Burrowes had, some years ago and by differ- 
ent means, commenced the attempt to harmonize 
the educational forces of the State, ard to bring 
them to agreement on the question of their true re- 
lation to each other 
point must be settled before we can have a symme- 
trical and efficient system of general education. He 
was, therefore, always glad to see the subject agi- 
tated. In his opinion, education by any other than 
the parent is but a necessary evil. If the commu- 
nity were composed of none other than well educated 
and Christian men and women, all would be able to 
educate their own children. But such is not the 
case, and hence either schools must exist, or igno- 
rance predominate. Further,—that system which 
sends children the most from home to be trained,— 
if the home be as it should be, and as we must strive 
to make it,—is the worst. But,as no system can be 
established, in the present state of society, without 
some absence of the child from the influences of 
home,—that one which withdraws him the least, 
while at the same time it effects the object in other 
respects, is the best. Our State legislation in ref.- 
erence to the Common School has evidently had 


It was plain to him that this | 


' by which each is to sustain himself in the commu- 
nity during life. Short of this there would not be 
safety to the State; beyond this there would be 
| injustice to the tax-payer. This had always seemed 
to be the true limit; and in this feature of district 
| taxation to any extent within this limit, there had 
always seemed to wim one insuperable objection to 
| the entire support of our Common School system by 
|» general State tax. Otherwise, either the people 
| of sparsely settled districts, where there could be no 
Common High Schools, would be compelled to pay 
for the more advanced education of the large towns 
and cities where such institutions would inevitably 
be established, or the sphere of the Common School 
must be confined to the mere rudiments. He liked 
| the Report, not because he approved all its senti- 
| ments, but for the reason that it took extreme 
| ground and thus necessitated discussion. Perhaps 
it laid too much stress on Spelling. Nor was it the 
| work of the Common School, as intimated, merely 
| to exercise the memory. The cultivation of the 
| other faculties was to be attended to also, as fast as 
the condition of the young mind would permit. Yet 
| he would not, on the other hand, overlook the Mem- 
ory or treat Spelling with that degree of disregard 
| it had met in the debate. He believed that memo- 
| rized spelling—memorized in the proper manner— 
was of great value. More young men had made 
their way in the world by the ability to write a good 
| hand and spell correctly, than by any other school 
| acquirements. He would, therefore, caution Teach- 
ers against slighting this branch. Thoroughness in 
the rudimentary studies, including this, was the true 
foundation of all sound learning. 
After a song, convention adjourned. 


Wepyespay Eventna. 

Discussion resumed. 

Prof. Wickersham said, in reference to the Re- 
agp as well as some remarks in regard to it, 
e must take exceptions. There seemed to be 
two opiniops in regard to spelling: one that it 
was scarcely necessary, the other that it was of 
great value. Perhaps both of these opinions were 
extremes. He beiieved there was an original fac- 
ulty that gives skill in this matter. He had found 
er that could not spell at all. It seemed to be 
ereditary. There was a large class who could 








this iz view and secured as much of home training | easily learn to spell well. A considerable portion 
as the circumstances of society permit. Our sys- | of time should be spent in this study, especially with 
tem, in this respect, is wholly a district and not a | oung pupils. It was a great mistake to say that 
State system, inasmuch as it enables the pupils ofeach | little children did not reason. His experience was 
separate district to secure, in the day Common | that children did reason very young. He agreed 
School, as much of education, within the Common | with the gentleman that the perceptive powers were 
School limit, as they may desire. And this is not much stronger in childhood than the reasoning 
merely confined to the enumerated branches of | powers, but the latter began to manifest themselves 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Geography, | at a very early age. There were extreme opinions 
and Arithmetic, as some think, but includes all the _ advanced on both sides in regard to Object Lessons. 
general studies of a general education which the There were things proper to be taught by means of 
Directors may require. It does not mean that they objects. The mass of ideas of the child are acquired 


shall establish a few schools for the rudimentary through the senses, and hence the system had a wide 
studies and then compel the pupil, either to stop | application ; but all knowledge is not imparted by 
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Object Lessons. We cannot thus teach Grammar 
and Mathematics. The main thought in regard to 
the relation between the Common School and higher 
institutions of learning, was that the Common School 
was the foundation, and the higher institutions the 
superstructure. The great American Common 
School system contemplates something more than 
that. It demands the education of our whole people 
up to the height to which they are capable of being 
educated. We see in our cities the Graded Schools 
up to the High Schools of our common system ; but 


the time will come when we will have Graded Schools | 


in every township, free Academies in every county, 
and a great High School in every State, where the 
poor boy may have an opportunity for rising from 
the common school up to the highest in the country, 
no matter how poor he may be. Our noble Common 
School system comprehends more than was em- 
braced in that Report. Nor would he confine the 
Common School system to the teaching of a few 
branches. When a child can learn Algebra, Latin, 
or anything else, he has a right to demand it at the 
hands of the Common Schools. 
the so-called higher institutions in a government 
like ours is only temporary. ‘The time will come 
when they will be supplied by Common School 
Colleges and Common School Universities. He 
doubted whether citizenship was less broad than 
manhood. It takes a full-grown citizen to be a 
man. It contemplates the making of good citizens, 
and tha is the development of the whole man. 


not accomplishing what it should do. 
relation between these institutions is one of conve- 


nience; but when our Common School system is fully | 
developed it will afford institutions in which all | 
the children in the State can be educated to the ex- | 


tent of their desires. He was not opposed to Colleges 
and Academies. They are necessary now, but the 
time will come when this great American System 
will provide for the whole American people means 
for the development of the whole man,—because it 
takes a full-grown man to be a good citizen. 

Mr. Burt said the meaning of that report seems 
to be that the Common Schools have undertaken to 
teach too much—that there is a necessity for re- 
striction. ‘That is what the enemies of the Common 
Schools have been saying, now say, and always will 
say. 


by any vote of this meeting. He did not consider 


those who now teach in the Common Schools too | 


well qualified for their business. County Superin- 
tendents do not find schools doing too much. They 
are not so much in love with higher branches that 


they neglect the primary. There is a prejudice now | 


in most places against the Common Schools; and 
what would be the result if this body were to say 
that they teach too much, and must be limited to 
preparing the pupils to enter some higher institu- 
tions of learning, that the higher branches are not 
to be taught, and that we must return to what we 
were twenty years ago? We should not say so by 
any action of ours. The time has not come when it 
is necessary to say it. We should not neglect the 
primary branches, but simply urge upon the citizens 
of Pennsylvania this idea, that our Common Schools 
are not doing enough, and that the teachers all taken 
together are not sufficiently well qualified. 

Mr. Wyers arose to a point of order. The speakers 
should confine themselves to the Report. 

Mr. Shumaker explained that the subject assigned 
for his report is the relation the Common School to 
our Higher Institutions of Learning in our System of 


The existence of | 


A | 
State which does less than this for its citizens is | 
The present | 


It will be disastrous if we side with that party | 


| Education. Having that for a standing point, he 
| saw the point of order, 

| Mr. Burt said he very much misunderstood the 
Report if it did not indicate that the Common 
| Schools should be limited in their operations.— 
| Others understood it the same way; and some one 
| had moved that this Report be made the voice of 
‘this Association. This they could not assent to, 
for the reasons he was giving. He could not see 
the point of order. 

Prof. R. S. Thompson said,in the report the ground 
seemed to be taken that the common schools were 
| too far advanced and should be confined to the el- 

ementary branches. He did not think so. He 

could not say that spelling should be entirely ignor- 
ed. It should be taught thoroughly. He would 
agree with the gentleman from New York iu saying 
| that so far as taught in most of our schools, it was 
|a humbug, or at least ajmisapplication of time.— 

Spelling should be taught in such a way as to give 

the idea with the word. The little child, even in 
infancy, manifests the power of reasoning. The 
memory should not be exercised and atthe same 
time reason ignored. The impression seemed to be 
left that we might cultivate a knowledge of words 
| without exercising the reason. The radical error 
| was we began to train children with the word with- 
out the object, and to habits of neglecting the idea 
that words convey, until they become disgusted 
with books and study and take up the studies me- 
chanically, committing to memory without under- 
standing. This is not education. We are to 
educate the mind by supplying the proper nutri- 
ment to it, as we do to the body ; and unless we do 
so we cannot properly cultivate it. He advocated 
the more concrete form of reasoning first, instead 
of the more abstract. No curriculum of studies 
for our common schools can be complete for all 
time. We are a progressive people. Hebelieved 
the time was coming when the common school sys- 
tem shall be extended. ‘The present law does not 
restrict it, but it may be carried as far as directors 
| choose to carry it. 

Mr. Reed, of Beaver, was pleased to see the ex- 
commen taken to the views in this report. He 
believed the remarks of Prof. Wickersham covered 
the whole ground. 

Mr. Wyers, again called attention to the point 
of order. The speakers were discussing the opin- 
ions of each other instead of the report, and wasting 
time on subjects not in order. 

The Chair, stated the question and called atten. 
tion to the fact that they must confine their re- 
marks to the subject. 

Mr Reed, thought he was jast tothe point. The 
disposition was to make the common school a step- 
ping stone to others; whereas the original intention 
was to make it entirely sufficient to the wants of 
' the people of the commonwealth. We should be 
willing to cultivate a friendly feeling with all those 

institutions, and at the same time push our own 
| system as far as we can. The proper method of 
spelling is by sourd, and all others an unnecessary 
waste of time. 


Mr. Peirce, did not agree that the common 
school was a stepping stone to other schools.— 
Not one tenth of the children in the country ever 
go to any other schools. Only a small proportion 
pass through the other schools to reach the higher 
school. Taking the facts in the case, our public 
schools are not stepping stones to other schools. 
The common school system will be and now, in 
‘some parts of the State, is so arranged that child- 
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ren can receive in its schools all the education 
necessary to enter any profession. That it is so in 
any part of the State, proves that it can be so in 
others, if carried out. 

Mr. Cruikshank, understood that the relation to 
be discussed meant now, and not what it should be 
hereafter. He was not opposed to a system of ed- 
ucation, such as had been mentioned by Prof. Wick- 
ersham, for the distant future, if the people then in 
existence should demand it. 

Mr. Hickok said when he heard even indirect 
attacks on our Common School system it rekindled 
all his interest. With all deference to the Execu- 


tive Committee, it seemed to him that this question | 


should not be put into a straight-jacket before this 
Association. Opinions uttered here by members 
Pe gps become the opinions of the Association, 
these opinions become crystallized into State laws. 
If right, progress is made; if wrong, you must re- 
vise your work, and you may have years of effort 
before you reach the same point again. When a 
question of this kind is before you, do not force it 
to a vote, but carefully look it in the face on its 
merits. The true question is, Where does the Com- 
mon School stand in relation to other institutions ? 
What does our Common School law say on this 

oint? It prescribes that there shall be taught 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, &c., as the minimum in 
every district ; and what else? Such other branches 
as the directors may require. The directors were 
the legal authority representing the local opinion. 
(The remainder of Mr. H’s. remarks were not un- 
derstood well enough to report with any degree of 
accuracy. ) 

Mr. Wyers said it seemed as though the gentle- 
man understood the question to be put in a straight- 
jacket by the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 
more than he did. He had come from a land of 
oppression, and no word of his should ever be con- 
strued «8 being in opposition to the Common School 
system. He who has a private school must bea 
fool, even in the sense of dollars and cents, if he 
would not give all the aid he could to the improve- 
ment of Common Schools. He gave way tono man 
in his respect for Common Schools, and had labored 
with zeal for their improvement wherever there had 
been agSchool meeting in his portion of the State. 

Dr. Loomis said if he had been the author of that 
report he would have risen long since. Both the 
gentleman and his report had been misrepresented 
He had in most ‘respects taken a most generous 


view of our educational policy as it exists to-day, 


and may in future. The resolution presupposes 
certain institutions, makin 
the Elementary School, the Graded School, the 
High School, Academy, Seminary, College and 
University. His stand-point was the first grade of 
schools, which he claims as the stepping-stone to 
something higher and nobler in education. That 
was the true spirit of the report, if he rightly under- 
stood it. He had tried to stand close to the reso- 
lution and very few words yet uttered in the debate 
had struck it. He hoped the Association would 


appoint a committee to take under careful con- | 


sideration and determine the relation which exists 
between the several institutions in the State of 
Pennsylvania as educational forces. He did not 
consider himself outside of this great educational 
work. He had looked to Yale and Harvard, and 
it never entered his mind that they were building a 
coffin to bury these institutions a hundred years 
hence, and he did not believe a word of it. Any 


No man honored the Common School system | 


a distinction between | 


| 
person who has studied history would arrive at this 
| conclusion,—that as education progresses, in the 
| same ratio have been and will be the power of old 
| Yale and Harvard developed ; and they are infi- 
nitely stronger to-day than they were a century ago. 
| There are no signs of premature decay there. As 
| the Public School system is perfected in New Eng- 
| land, in the same ratio are they attaining strength 
| and power, and to die is not written on their walls. 
| Prof. Wickersham explained that Harvard is a 
, State institution. He did not want a buris! of old 
institutions, but a change from the morta! to the 
, immortal. 
Mr. Shumaker said, though he was happy to know 
| that he had succeeded in throwing life into the con- 
vention, (“ striking ile,”) yet he did not wish the 
impression to go abroad that he was hostile to the 
'Common School system. He felt satisfied that 
, when the report was published and read, the speak- 
| ers would find that they had been fighting a man of 
| straw. His design was to elevate instead of degrad- 
| ing the Common Schools. He protested against 
| making them educational alms-houses and the pu- 
9 subjects on which experiments are to be made. 
e would do a few things at a time in the schools, 
_and do them thoroughly, until all the schools were 
| passedthrough. He had never asked for popularity 
| at the expense of truth and right. ‘The aim and 
| end of that report will be found not to be hostile 
| to the Common Schools, but in favor of rendering 
| them more efficient. 


| Report by Prof. Edward Brooks, of Millersville. 
| Subject: “ The effect of Common School Systems 
| upon Parental Education.” Report received. [See 
| page 62.] 
| Dr. Joomis tendered an invitation to this Asso- 
ciation to visit the College to-morrow afternoon. 
Adjourned. 


Wepnespay Eventne Session. 
| Address by Prof. F. S. Jewell, Principal of the 
| State Normal School at Albany, N. Y. Subject: 
|“ The Position and Duty of the Church with Re- 
gard to the Public School Teacher.” 

At the conclusion of the address a vote of thanks 
was tendered the lecturer for his address this night. 

Adjourned. 

After adjournment the members of the Associa- 
tion accepted the invitation of Deputy Superintend- 
ent Bates to spend the evening at his residence, 
where they enjoyed themselves pleasantly, and left 
at a late hour highly gratified with their entertain- 
ment. 





Tuurspay Mornife. 

| [On Thursday morning most of the members 
| avuiled themselves of an excursion to Qil City. 

By some misunderstanding in regard to the time of 
| leaving Oil City, a portion of the company were 
| behind time, and consequently compelled to remain 
| there till evening, thus losing the opportunity of 
| attending the afternoon session. Amongst the 
| number was the reporter, which, perhaps, in some 

measure will account for the brevity of the report 
| for this and the afternoon session. | 
Association met at 11.30 o'clock after the return 
| of the members from Oil City. In the absence of 
| the President 

Prof. James Thompson, of Lancaster, was called 

, to the chair, and prayer was offered by Rev. R. 
| Cruikshank. 

On motion, the election of officers was postponed. 

Mr. Bates moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to recommend a place for the next an- 
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nual meeting. Agreed to; and Messrs. Row, In- | that due to any.other member of any of the other 
gram and Cruikshank were appointed. | learned professions in the land. 

Prof. Brooks moved that a committee beappointed , Resolved, That in the interest taken by Bishop 
to nominate an Executive Committee for the next Potter in the cause of general education, and in the 
year. Agreed to; and Messrs. Wyers, Row, Brooks, | efforts made by him forthe promotion of that cause 
Parker and Burt were appointed. | whenever an opening presented itself, or a call was 

On motion, Messrs, McFarland, Schofield and made upon him which physical ability enabled him 
Wolf, and Misses M. E. Pierce, of Warren, and | to comply with, we recognize the true spirit that 
Mary McCord, of Mifflin, were appointed a com- | should actuate the other learned professions toward 





mittee to audit the T'reasurer’s account. the schools; and that in expressing this as our 
Adjourned. sentiment, we intend to put on record the pledge, 
— that, while as teachers we will endeavor to establish 

Tuurspay AFTERNOON, the identity and rights of our own profession, we 

The Association reassembled at 2} P.M. Pres- shall also accept with gratitude the aid and en- 
ident Allen in the chair. | couragement of the liberally educated in all classes 


Mr. Wyers, Chairman of the Execative Commit- | and professions and especially in the christian min- 
tee, submitted his report which was received and | istry. 
adopted. [See page 55.| _ Resolved, That these resolutions be placed in the 

The committee appointed to nominate persons | minutes of the association, in token of respect for 
as an Executive Committee for next year, reported | our late venerated member, and as marking the ter- 
the following: tdward Brooks, of Lancaster; A. | mination of a connection which was so useful to us 
T. Taylor of Beaver; Wm. H. Parker of Phila- | and so honorable, by the extent of that usefulness, 
delphia; Samuel Wolf of Indiana; C. E. Haas of | to him. 


Union, The report was adopted. _ After appropriate remarks by the mover and 
Mr. Mohler, on behalf of the committee appoint- others, the resolotions were unanimously adopted. 
ed to examine the documents relativeto the Teach-| Mr. Row, on behalf of the committee, reported 


ers’ Cannon, submitted a written report, which | Gettysburg as the place of our next meeting, which 
was received and the committeedischarged After’ was agreed upon. 
striking out the recommendation providing for the The Association proceeded to an election of offi- 


disposal of the money, the report was adopted.— cers for the ensuing year. Wyers, Parker and 

[See page 56. | Mohler acted as tellers and reported the result of 
On motion of Mr. Coburn, the following resolu- | the election as follows : 

tions relative to a ‘l'eachers’ Monument was adopted. | President—Samvui. P. Bares, of Harrisburg. 


Resolved, That the money now belonging to this Vice Presidents—J. H. Shumaker of Juniata; 


association, known as the “ Teachers’ Cannon! A. W. Raub, of Schuylkill; Miss Jennie E. Leo- 
Money,” be appropriated to the erection of a mon- | nard, of Clearfield; Miss Jane A. Kerr, of Mifflin. 
ument on which shall be inscribed the names of all Recording Secretaries—George McFarland, of 
the teachers of this commonwealth who have died | Harrisburg; Robert McCord, of Mifflin. 

in the defence of their country during the war of , Corresponding Secretary—Robert McDivitt, of 
the rebellion. Said monument to be erected on) Huntingdon. 

the capital grounds at Harrisburg. Treasurer—Amos Row, of Indiana, 

Resolved, That there be a committee of five ap-| Mr. A. N. Raub’s report was presented by Mr. 
pointed to make inquiry, and report at the next | Wyers, with a letter stating that his absence was 
annual meeting of this association, as to the cost | caused by sickness in his family. The report was 
of said monument, the place of its erection, and its | received without reading, and ordered to be pub- 
style. Also to cause to be invested immediately, | lished among the proceedings. [See page 65. | 
in government bondsif practicable, the moneysnow | Miss Jennie E:. Leonard read an essay on “ Our 
on hand and belonging to the association together | Plan for the Education of the Orphan Children of 
with all other funds that shall be paid to said com- | Soldiers and Sailors.” The paper was received.— 
mittee or their chairman for the purpose specified | [See page 61.) 
in the first resolution of this series. | Mr. McFarland offered the following resolution : 

The President appointed the following on this; esolved, That a committee consisting of one re- 
committee: J. P. Wickersham, A. Burt, Wm. H.| presentative, each, of the Common School, the High 


Parker, W. F. Wyers, Rev. J. Marvin. School, the Academy, the Seminary, the Normal 
Dr. Burrowes, otfered the following preamble and | School and the College, be appointed to report at 
resolutions : | the next meeting of the Association on the proper 


Wuersas, A distinguished honorary member of | division of labor, and the curriculum of studies to 
this association and a true, able and most useful | which each class of schools should be confined, in a 
friend of the common school and of the teacher | thorough, systematic and well-arranged system of 
has recently been withdrawn from his earthly field | education. 
labor. ‘Therefore, | After a few remarks by the mover, this resolution 

Resolved, That the members of this association | was adopted, and the following committee appoint- 
have heard with deep regret of the death of Bishop|ed: Dr. George Loomis, of Allegheny College ; 
Alonzo Potter, in the midst of his matured useful-| Prof. Edward Brooks, of Millersville Normal 
ness, and at a time when the cause of general edu-| School; W. F. Wyers, Principal West Chester 
cation which he loved, needed so much the aid of | Academy; Mr. Gilbert, Principal High School, 
that liberal christianity which distinguished his life | Harrisburg, of Dauphin; R. T. Taylor, Principal 
in reference to all wena Seserront enterprises. | Female Seminary, of Beaver; Miss M. McKinney, 

Resolved, That to the clear head, well stored | Teacher of Common School, of Bradford. 
mind and warm heart of Bishop Potter. theschools| On motion of Mr. Wyers, Messrs. Brooks and 
and youth of the land—of the whole Union, as well | McCord and Miss McCord were appointed a com- 
as of this State—owe a debt of gratitude for ser- | mittee to draft resolutions expressive of the sense 
vices rendered to the cause of education, equal to | of the Association. 
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Mr. Row called up the amendment to the Consti- | 


The singing class of Profs. Perkins, Stewart and 


tution offered at the Altoona Meeting (though not | Cook sang several pieces during the evening. 


recorded in the minutes) to change the annual fees | 
from fifty cents to one dollar. 


Adjogrned, on motion, to visit Allegheny College. 


Tuirp Day —Evenine SEssIon, 
The President called the Association together at 
the usual hour. 
Mr. Brooks reported the following resolutions, | 
which were unanimously adopted : 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to 
the citizens of Meadville, for the cordial manner in | 
which they have received, and the generous oy nl 
tality which they extended to, the members of this 
Association. | 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Deputy 
Superintendent Bates and the other members of the 
local committee for the untiring energy with which 
the duties of said committee have been discharged. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the pro- 
prietor of this hall for its use, and also for his gen- 
erous offer to assume the responsibility of defraying 
the incidental expenses of the meeting. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Hotels 
of this town, who have entertained members of the 
association at reduced charges, and also the va- 
rious Railroad companies of the State which have 
consented to the issue of free return tickets. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Pres- 
ident and Faculty of Allegheny College for their 
invitation to visit their institution, and for their 
kindness in exhibiting their unusually fine collection 
of specimens of Natural History. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to those 
who have devoted the use of the musical instruments, 
and to Prof. Clarke who has lent such a charm to 
our exercises by his beautifal songs so full of fine 
and noble sentiments. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
will long cherish the recollection of the pleasant 
town of Meadville, nestling so beautifully among 
these mountains, and that our earnest prayer is that 
Ged’s richest blessings may ever rest upon her en- 
lightened and virtuous citizens. 

The Committee on Finance made the following 
report, which was also adopted : 


Treasurer's Account. 


The Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Dr. Cr. 
. State Teachers’ Association offers 
* the folowing report for the year 











1864. —— ugust 3, 1855: 
Aug. 4. Bal Treasury, as audited and 
approved by A. 0. Newpher, J. 
. Caldwell and H. B. Zimmer- 
man, Aud. Com ...........--- $ 3 39 
1864. 
Aug. 4. To Membership Fees received at *-—— 4 
DIRNG in. «58-6655 660s cheer cds 45 50 
«4. To money collected in Association, 17 66 
‘« 5, By orders of S. 8. Jack, Chairman 
Ns cand dish gas ae cbaass $66 45 
$66 45 $66 45 
Respectfully submitted, Anos Row. , 
Examined and approved, 
Geo. F. McFarrayp, 
Auditing Committee. 


The rey | portion of the session was occu- 
ied with brief, humorous addresses, participated in 





y some fifteen gentlemen. 


SOON OR ote 


Soon after 10 o’clock the Association united in 
The amendment was singing the Doxology, and then finally adjourned. 
adopted. 
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REPORTS AND PAPERS READ BEFORE THE ASSOCI- | 


ATION. 
Report or THe Executive Committee. 
MEADVILLE, Avaust 2nd, 1865. 
To the President, Officersand Members of the Pennsylva- 
vanta State Teachers’ Association. 

LapIES AND GentLEMEN :—I regret the necessity 
which compels me to submit the annual report of | 
the Executive Committee, entirely on my own re- 
sponsibility. Noopportunity, though eagerly sought 
and earnestly requested, has been afforded me of 
having a persone: interview for the purpose of con- 
sultation with the: members of the committee.— 
With the exception of Mr Raub of Schuylkill co., 
the committee have offered or extended no aid in 
preparing “* work ” for the consideration and discus- 
sion of the annual meetirg, so that I was left en- 
tirely to my own resources, and compelled, in spite 
of my own sense of the want of proper experience, 
to assume the entire responsibility, and, to use a 
homely but expressive phrase, “ran the machine” 
by myself. From the experience thus gathered of 
the difficulty, if not to say, impossibility of bringing 
the members of the Executive Committee face to 
face for consultation, an experience largely and la- 
mentably supported by the concurrent experience of 
gentlemen who have preceded me in the responsi- | 
ble position, I beg leave to urge upon the consider- | 
ation of the association the following points : 


1. Place no one on the Executive Committee un- 
less his consent and entire willingness to co-operate 
in the discharge of its duties have been previously 
ascertained, or are already presumable from the 
known character of the party. 

2. Select your Committee from among those 
members of the association who reside within reason- 

| able distances from each other, so that they can 
readily meet for occasional deliberations. 
| Much, if not most, of the efficiency and success 
of our annual conventions, depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the Executive Committee ; and if we would 
give to our teachers, who attend them, a full equi- 
valent for the time spent or the expenses incurred 
in attending them, we must have men on our Com- 
| mittees who are willing to devote their time and 
| their energies to the preparatory labors required, 
| In the discharge of my duties I have visited Har- 
risburg twice to consult with the heads of the School 
| Department. Forty-three letters have been writ- 
| ten and a circular letter addressed to all the County 
| Superintendents of the State, urging them to use 
| their influence to secure a large attendance upon 
our meetings and an active participation in its de- 
| liberations. 


Expenses incurred and paid by me: 





| Two visits to Harrisburg,.......... ...---$18 65 
ana: 4500'> ascend o+seae She taal 1 35 
Printing circular letters,..... 2 Ou 
OU I cnn + 0 cts neen pment 2 50 
Printing in Meadville,—Programmes, Hand- 

| + bills, Certificates, &c., as per bill,........ 13 25 
Traveling expenses of Rev. Mr. Beecher,... 15 50 

“ ” “ Jewell...... 30 00 

$83 25 


I cannot close this report without thankfully and 
publicly expressing my sense of obligations to the 
Deputy State Superintendent, Mr. Bates, for his 

‘valuable labors in securing railroad and other ac- 
commodations. Respectfully submitted, 
Wx. F. Wvers, 

Chairman Ex. Com. 


Report or Commitree on TEACHERS’ CANNON, 


The Committee on the Teachers’ Cannon beg 
leave to submit the following report : 

A report on this subject may be found in the 
School Journal of September, 1863, page 45, which 
was received and adopted by the Association the 
month previous at Reading ; showing what had been 
done up to that time, and the amount then on hand. 
Since that time the documents beforethe committee, 
to which all who desire further satisfaction than this 
| report gives are referred—show that Dr. Burrowes, 

although he may not have pushed the matter as 
vigorously as might have been done, spared neither 
trouble nor expense in his endeavors to procure the 
gun; but that by reason of circumstances over 
which he had no control, he failed to secure it in 
time for service during the late war. The corres- 
pondence, however, with Secretary Stanton and 
President Lincoln and which is appended to this 


| report for that purpose, shows that the Teachers of 


the State received the same credit as though it had 
been in actual service; and that upto the latter end 
of July, 1864, all proper and available means had 
been made use of to effect the wishes of the Teach- 
ers of the State. 

Something over a year ago, the gun having been 
purchased and paid for, and the carriage finished, 
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though not paid for, Dr. Burrowes believed an end 
had come to his troublesome task. But, as the cor- 
respondence shows, he then received a notice from 
Major Laidley, of the Frankfort Arsenal, that the 
gun was imperfect, having a deep crack in the bore, 
which was widened by a few discharges, that the 
carriage was unfit, and that unless there was an ur- 
gent demand for their use in the field, they should 
be withheld. Upon this Dr. Burrowes communi- 


cated these facts to Mr. Reeves, President of the | 


Pheenixville Iron Company, by which eoeney the 
gun was made, and to Mr. Henry Simons, the maker 
of the carriage. Mr. Reeves under the circumstances 
agreed, upon the return of the gun, to have another 
built; but the pressing demand of the Government 
for field-pieces caused it to be delayed until the 


close of the war, after whieh the matter was al-. 


lowed to rest. 


It appears then that had the gun not unfortu- | 


nately proved deficient upon a second inspection, it 
would have been in the United States service more 
than w year ago. 

The matter now stands as follows: 

The gun was purchased for $357, but was returned. 
A carriage was contracted for, at $350, but was not 
taken off the hands of the builders, and of course 
not paid for. 

Amount of collections $375.82. Amount in trea- 
sury, $270. Amount of collections and in the 
treasury, $642.82. Deducting $357, paid for gun, 
leaves a balance of $285.82 in the treasury. 

Dr. Burrowes wishes to be held responsible for the 
amount paid for the gun, and says it will be refunded. 

In view of all these circumstances, the committee 


War Department, WasuiIncton Ciry, 
March 28th, 1864. 
Sir :—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 18th inst., informing me 
that the common school teachers of the State of 
Pennsylvania have contributed funds for the pur- 
chase of a three inch rified gun for the use of the 
Government, as a token of their devotion to the 
| cause of the Union, and of their opposition to the 
existing rebellion. Pursuant to your request | 
made known this act of patriotism to the President, 
and have received from him a reply herewith en- 
closed. 

Your letter has been referred to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ramsay, Chief of Ordnance, with directions to 
give you such instructions as may be necessary to 
carry into effect the patriotic object of the persons 
whom you represent. You will please communicate 
to them the thanks of this Department for this man- 
ifestation of their loyal and patriotic support of the 
_ Government. Very truly yours, 

E. M. Stanton. 


| 

} 

| Tuo. H. Burrowes, Esq., Sec'y of War. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

| 


| Executive Mansion, WasHINGTON, 
March 28th, 1864. 

| Hon. Secretary of War: 

| My Dear Str:—The letter of Mr. Thomas H. 
| Burrowes, written in behalf of the Common School 
| Teachers of Pennsylvania, and which you left with 
| Me, as a mode of giving me the notice therein re- 
| quested, is herewith returned to you. Please pre- 
| sent to the writer, and to those he represents, my 





would respectfully recommend the following: That | grateful thanks for this evidence of their patriotic 
the money now in the treasury and that also paid | devotion, aud this contribution to the great loyal 
for the gun, provided it berefunded, be appropriated | public sentiment of the country, which is, indeed, 
to the educativn of Soldier's Orphans; with the | the foundation of all else that is valuable in this 





provision, however, that the money contributed to 
the cannon faud be refunded to all those who may 
desire it. 

The r-cord containing the names and the amounts 
contribu.ed, with the remaining documents in rela- 
tion to this matter, is herewith returned to the As- 
sociation. Martin Mounier, 

W. H. Parker, 
S. S. Jack, 
Jacos MILLER, 
Samuel, Wor. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLYANIA, 
March 19th, 1864 

Str :—The Common School Teachers of the State 
of Pennsylvania have contributed funds wherewith 
a Three Inch Rifled Gun, made by one of the gov- 
ernment contractors, with its Carriage, has been 
purchased, and they have made me their agent for 
its:presentation to the government of the United 
States, in token of their devotion to the cause of the 
Union and of their opposition to the existing rebel- 
lion. 

Permit me to make known to the President of 
the United States this act of patriotism on part of 
those who are so influential in the formation of 
sound national sentiment; and also that you will 
favor me with instructions as to the disposal of the 
Gun, which, as soon as tested by the proper public 
officers, will be ready for service. 

Very respectfully a obt. servt., 


mo. H. Burrowes. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, 


| Seg 
| Secretary of War in reference to the Gun and Car- 


great national trial. The gun tendered, you will 
please accept, and dispose of in such way as you 
may deem proper. 


Yours truly, A. Lincoiy. 


OrpNANCE Orrick, War DeparrMent, 
Wushington, July 18, 1864. 
| Thomas H. Burrowes, Lancaster, Pa. : 
Srr :—On the 29th of March last I had the pleas- 
ure to communicate to you the directions of the 


riage offered to the Government by the School 

‘Teachers of Pennsylvania. Instructions were at the 

same time given to Major Laidley to fitthe Gun for 

service when received ; and I now send you a copy 

of a letter received from him, by which you will per- 

ceive that he deems both the Gun and Carriage unfit 
to be placed in the field. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 
fGeo. D. Ramsay, 
Brig. Gen. Chief of Ord. 
FRANKFORD ARSENAL, 
July 11th, 1864, 

GENERAL :—I have the honor to report that the 

3-inch gun and carriage presented by the Common 

School Teachers of Pennsylvania, have been receiv- 

ed at this arsenal, and have been inspected by me. 

I am of opinion that unless they are very urgently 

required for service in the field, it is not desir- 

able to issue them to the troops in active service. 

The gun is marked as having been inspected by Lt. 

Field ; but it has a deep crack commencing across 

the bcttom of the bore, and this has widened after 





Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


firing three reunds. 
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The carriage is arranged for use with breast- 
chains, and could not be managed with our present 
harness without alteration. ‘The chains for hooking 
up the the rammer and sponge are too light for actual 
service. Very respectfully yours, &c , 

(Signed) T. T. S. Larpiey, B. Major. 
Baia. Gen. G. D. Ramsay, Chief of Ord. 


“Tue RELATION or THE Common Scuoots 10 HIGHER | 


Institutions or LEARNING, IN oUR SysTEM OF 

Epvucatron..” 

Our subject naturally invites the consideration 
of three topics :— 

I. What constitutes an educated man ? 

IJ. What Instrumentalities or Forces assist in 
educating man ? 


Ill. What is the relative importance of the Com- | 


mon School, as one of these Forces ? 

I. Man is not born an educated being. Feeble, 
helpless, absolutely dependent upon others, the 
child has Susceptibilities rather than Capacities— 
Possibilities rather than Powers. To evolve his 
Capacities and Powers, nourishment, culture, train- 
ing—all implied in the word education—are neces- 
sary. Left to himself, the child dies. Untrained, 
or badly trained, he sinks into brutality. 


ing, does he reach such a point that he stands out 
in his own personality—a man among men. In 
childhood, this training must come mainly from 
without ; but as the youth grows into manhood, his 
training becomes more and more a personal matter 
—a development of that which is within. ‘That 
which the man shows out from within, stamps him as 
educated or uneducated ; as wise or foolish; as good 
or bad; as god-like or fiendish. To secure the 
highest possible development, physically, mentally 
and morally, is the ultimate purpose of education ; 
and the man who has all his faculties and powers 
so cultivated and harmonized as to do readily and 
effectively what he ought to do, is an educated man. 

II. What Instrumentalities or Forces assist in 
educating man? We use the word asszst advisedly. 
No man can be educated in spite of himself. He 


may be crammed with facts and figures, but that is | 


not education. 
ezes—makes part of himself—is educational. 


Only that knowledge which he vital. 


are Forces, outside and apart from the man, that 
assist powerfully in educaticg him. These Forces 
may be classed as General and Special. 

The General Forces are 

Ist. Such as are always acting upon the man. 
They are,—Home Influences; the Bible; the World. 

By the World we mean, the tone of society, the 
maxims, the business, the temptations, the pleasures 
and the follies of the world. Newspapers, Novels, 
Magazines, Reviews, Comic Publications, Standard 
Literature, Poetry, Music, Painting and Sculpture 
also fall under this head. 

By the Bible we mean God’s Word, the Sabbath 


School, the Bible Class, the ordinances of the Sanc- | 
tuary ; and beside these, the hallowed influence and | 
example of all those “who love the Lord Jesus | 


Christ,” and who, in the spirit of their Master, do 
what they can to elevate and bless mankind. 
As to Home Influences, each of us can conceive 


what our cundition to-day might be, had our early | 


homes been less happy. Every teacher knows how 
much his efforts may be augmented or yore by 
the influences that surround his pupils at home. 


Only by | 
a slow, careful and ofttimes painful process of train- | 


This | 
vitalizing must be his own work—the result of his | 
own faithful, patient effort. Bat, for all that, there | 


| 6 Alas! for the palaces and hovels, that might have been 
nurseries for heaven, 

By hot intestine broils, blighted into schools for hell.’’ 

To discuss how much of good and how much of evil 

there may be in these Forces is not our present pur- 

pose. We simply say they are educational. 

The Generai Forces are 

2d. Such as aim at a harmonious development ot 
all the man’s faculties and powers—such as aim to 
give him broad, lzberal culture. 

They are, Common Schools; High Schools; 
Academies ; Female Seminaries ; Colleges. 

To defive the appropriate work and duties of each 
of these would carry us far beyond the limits assigned 
| this Report. We may, therefore, say briefly, that 
| to an earnest seeker after knowledge they afford 
invaluable assistance. They bring him into close 
contact with the best knowledge and the best 
thoughts of maskind. They teach him how to use 
| his endowments. ‘They furnish facilities for acquir- 
ing, n a short time, what would otherwise require 
the labor of years. 

The Special Forces are such as aim to prepare 
the man for some special business or profession. 
They are, 

Ist. Mechanic and Industrial arts as taught by 
master workmen. 

2d. Agricultural, Commercial, Normal, Military, 
| Scientific, Medical, Law and Theological Schools. 

These do not aim at general culture so much as 
| they aim to fit the man for some specrfic business or 
| profession. Admission to any of them presupposes 
| or requires previous general training. Their effi- 
' ciency in fact depends upon the amount and qualhty 
| 6f that previous training. The more liberal it has 
| been, the better. A Special Department is fre- 
| quently attached to an Academy or College, or a 
| Special School stands connected with them. 
Nothing in the nature or end of these General or 
| Special Schools—these Higher and Lower Institu- 
| tions—forbids the most harmonious co-operation. 
| To represent them as antagonistic betrays a narrow- 
mindedness unpardonable in an educated man.— 
They are not antagonistic but supplementary to 
each other. They are all marred more or less by 
the weakness and imperfection attached to os 
thing human ; but for all that they are doing a noble 
work. They are Forces—mighty in pulling down 
the strongholds of ignorance, error and sin—mighty 
in opening up the way for the light and glory of 
eternal Truth. 

The claim that any one school can do the work of 
all these Forces, is based hem & most preposterous 
assumption. To talk of making the Common Schoob 
| so efficient as to educate men thoroughly and fully 

—as they ought to be educated—is a mere vagary— 
a wild impracticability. Calling the Common School 
a “ Peoples’ College” sounds big,—but that’s all. 
The man who rails at Higher Institutions ot Learn- 
ing, as involving a useless expenditure of time and 
money, simply betrays his own ignorance, and, at 
the same time, panders to the prejudices of the 
valgar. George Francis Train would say to such 
men, 

‘* Where Ignorance is so wise, ’twere folly to be blissful.’’ 

We hold thatthe Common School never can embody 
dn itself all the excellencies of these General and 
| Spectal Schools. 
| This brings us to the main inquiry of this Report: 
/ III. What is the Relateve Importance of the 
| Common School, as one of the educational Forces ?’ 
| fhe Common School bears the same relation to 
Higher Institutions of Learning that the foundation 
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does to that which is built upon it. To put the 
foundation stones in place of the polished and or- 
namented superstructure would only expose the 
architect to ridicule. The attempt to put the Com- 
mon School in place of the College, benefits neither 
the Common School nor the cause of education. We 


the man—none about the school. Dr. Arnold was 
doing work for eternity, and he felt bis responsibility. 
He could not afford to make rash experiments— 
mistakes—failures. 

It has already been intimated and it is essential 
that the Common School should lay a broad. deep 


do not say that Higher Iustitutions of Learning and solid foundation for after acquirements. If this 
always do their work well—that their sons are as | is not done, the Higher Institutions must either 
“ corner-stones,” or that their “daughters are polish- | allow the pupil to blunder through studies for which 
ed after the similitude of a palace ;’—but we do eay, | he is not prepared, or they must go back and do the 
that if Higher Institutions of Learning area failure, | work which the Common School ought to have done. 
the Common School cannot step in and do their | In either case, there must be flaws and unsightly 
work, To teach the Higher Mathematics, Natural | patchwork in the man’s education. We have known 
Sciences, Languages, Mental and Moral Science, | men to pass through college who could not spell 








» and “ Ragby, the model of English Schools,” simply 





Philosophy, Belles Lettres and Philology is not the 
business of a Common School:—lst, The work is 
too large; 2d, Common School teachers are not 
qualified for it; 3d, The minds of the pupils are still 
too feeble to master these studies ; 4th, The tendency 
is to produce smatterers instead of educated men. 
Just here we may remark that the Academy, that 
blazons forth a list of studies equal to a College or 
University Course, does one of two things‘ it pro- 
fesses to teach what it cannot, or attempts to teach 
what it ought not. 

The reasons assigned above, hold against Object 
Lessons being largely used ‘n our Common Schools. 
As a means of awakening thought they may be 
useful in the hands of a skillful teacher, but as a 
substitute for books and for the study of books, 
they are a miserable mockery. 

They are popular, but that is no evidence of 
merit. Many bad things are popular—many good 
thingsare unpopular. Study is one ofthem. Child- 
ren are naturally disinclined to study, and anything 
that promises to dispense with study is hailed by 
them as an improvement. Parents generally see a 
School with the eyes of their children ; hence, if the 
children are pleased, parents take it for granted all 
is well. ‘bey hardly look into the School unless 
there is trouble, and then they sometimes step in 
quite unceremoniously. Knowing this, the Teacher 
is tempted to try to please the children, in order to 
be popular. He finds that he can talk, so as to 
receive respectful and even delighted attention from 
the little boys and girls around him; and he is 


| without constantly referring to a dictionary.— 
| Query, Ought colleges to form spelling-classes for 
|} such men? We think not. 
| The great business of the Common School 7s to 
teach Elementary Studies thoroughly. First 
among these stand Spelling and Reading—not only 
| first in order, but first in importance. An able 
writer in the N. A. Review says, they “ ought to 
| receive threefold more attention than they now do.” 
| The Spelling Books, Readers, Dictionaries, Geo- 
graphies, Arithmetics and English Grammars in use 
in our Common Schools contain upwards of 30,000 
different words. To remember the spelling and 
pronunciation of these words is no small task. But 
words are signs of cdeas, and the pupil must attach 
some meaning to the words he meets. It is desira- 
ble above all things that he should have a clear, 
correct idea of their meaning. Suppose he learns 
3,000 words a year, it would require fen years to 
learn the Spelling, Pronunciation and Signification 
of the words he will surely meet in the books al- 
luded to. This does not suppose him to read news- 
pepers, or anything but elementary Schoo! books. 
ut in addition to the words, are the facts, rules and 
principles contained in these books. A!l these must 
be learned—and well learned—if the pupil is to be- 
come a scholar. 
For this work the Creator has made bountiful 
ose peo by giving to the young a memory singu- 
arly active and retentive. With them the reason- 
ing powers are feeble, and must remain so until the 
mind is stored with data from which to reason. 
Nature intended youth for acquiring knowledge— 





tempted to talk about everything in earth, air and 
sea, that will enterest or amuse the children. He. 
does talk, and the little ones sit, listen and learn— | 
what? Do they learn just what they ought to learn | 
at that particular stage of their educational course ? | 
Are they forming habits of patient industry—habits | 
of faithful study? | Are they receiving mental disci- 
pline, and acquiring mental vigor? Are they being | 
prepared to becoul® sound scholars, or mere self- | 
conceited pretenders? We speak thus plainly, | 
because there is danger of exalting Object Lessons | 
to a position they ought never to hold. 

The man who can throw /fe into the dry words of | 
the text-book, and thus qurcken the mental life of | 
his pupils, zs the true educator. For the purpuse of | 
illustration he may use objects animate or inani- 
mate, anecdotes, fables, parables, history or revela- 
tion; but he never allows the illustration to hide 
the truth to be illustrated and enforced. He’never 

uts amusement where the pupils ought to work. 
is school may not dazzle the community bya flash; 
bat it will shed light and gladness into every home 
within the circle of its rays. Such a teacher need 
not ceurt popularity. It will force ttself upon him. 
Dr. Arnold became “ The Prince of Schoolmasters” 


{ 
i 





because there was no sham—no charlatanism about 


manhood fér the full exercise of Reason. Wisdom 
—the product of Reason and experience—belongs 
to the aged; else, why are silly old people called 
childish. 

We have no faith in a system of teaching that 
tries to push Reason in udvance of the other facul- 
ties. e have faith in w well stored memory. We 
are well assured that ic such a cese the Reason will 
in due time assert its right to use the facts of which 
the man is in possession. <A large store of words 
and ideas Jaid up in youth, prepares the pupil for the 
study of other languages. aud for the more abstruse 
studies of riper years. Of the 30,000 words found 
in the text-books prescribed by law for the Common 


| Schools, nearly 10,000 will be found of Latin and 


Greek origin. Higher brawches necessarily intro- 
duce additional words. ‘l'echnical terms in the arts 
and sciences are nearly all derived from dead lan- 
guages, and for good reasous: lst. Science is cos- 
mopolitan ; its nomenclature, therefore, should be 
such as to be readily understood by the learaed of 
every land. 2d. ‘I'he meaning of words in a dead 
language is irrevocably fixed, whilst the words of a 
living language are constantly exposed to change of 
meaning. The study of Synonyms and Philology 
implies an acquaintance, not with 30,000 words, but 
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with 100,000 words. The man who knows double | 
that number is all the better prepared to appreciate | 
the wonderful beauty and power of language. The 
question is here forced upon us, Can a man become 
a thorough scholar without the knowledge of Latin | 


and Greek ? 
The first, second and third things in our Common 





Schools should be Spelling, Reading and Defining. | 


In connection sith these, Habits of Study should be | 
formed, Without these Habits there can be no) 
substantial progress—with them, half the pupil’s 

difficulties vanish. When the pupil can read well, | 
let Writing and Arithmetic be added—afterwards 
Geography. English Grammar, Written Composi- 
tion, Natural Philosophy, &c., belong to a still later 
period. English Grammar and Written Composi- 
tion especially, are incumbrances—dead weigh‘s 
upon a school—until pupils are prepared to appre- 
ciate the beauty and force of words properly arranged. 
The majority of pupils do not reach this point under 
of them reach it after that 
age—some never. ith all these exercises let vocal 
music be combined, wherever practicable. We 
would not be understood as objecting to the course 
of study prescribed by law for our Common Schools, 
but we do protest against putting books into the 
hands of pupils, for the study of which they are not 


prepared. 

Proficiency in primary studies should be an 
absolute requirement, before the pupil is permitted 
to enter upon the more advanced. ‘Ten thousand of 
our Common Schools are not open more than six 
months a year. Their pupils are of such an age 
that body and mind are both immature and unde- 
veloped. How much, and what shall be expected 
of them? We have already shown that there are 
upwards of 30,000 words to be learned, as to Spell- 
ing, Pronunciation and Signification—there are 
facts, rules and principles to be acquired—and be- 
sides all these, such knowledge as may be gained 
by the eye, ear, hands and heart during their years 
of school life. Why, then, multiply studies in our 
Common Schools? Why not rather insist that every 
teacher and every pupil shall de his work thor- 
oughly ? Commend us to the boy or girl who at the 
age of 15 can spell “anything in the book.” That 
boy or girl is prepared to make rapid and thorough 
progress in all the studies that may afterwards be 
pursued. Upon such a foundation any school can 
safely build. We speak thus fully of Spelling and 
Reading because they are most sadly neglected in 
the majority of our Common Schools. They are 
dropped ir the haste of pupils to get into higher 
studies. Much of the inefficiency of our Common 
Schools is owing to the fact that our children are 
perplexed, bewildered and discouraged by having 
too many studies forced upon their attention. Their 
energies are enfeebled by having too much te do. 
And yet we have before us Arithmetics, Grammars, 
Algebras and even Geometries for smal! children ! 
Compounds of Printers’ Ink and Brain Dribble— 
Poison—would be a fitting label for such stuff! 
Let Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Natural 
Science, Languages, and all other studies come in 
due time, but let not elementary studies be hurried 
over and slurred over for the mere sake of having it 
said that pupils are far advanced for their age. 

“ Milk be babes, and strong meat for men,” said 
a wise man long ago. By “ milk” we understand— 
not science diluted into milk and water insipidity— 
not “strong meat” masticated and administered in 
baby doses, but,—simple, nutritious food, calculated 


the age of 15—man 
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to promote healthy intellectual growth. 





We love children. We love to see them healthy, 
happy, vigorous, buoyant. We would give them 
light work adapted to their strength, but we would 
insist upon having that work well done. As their 
powers increase, we would give them heavi_r work 


, and more of it, insisting upon having that wl! donc 


also. The problems that have staggered intellect- 
ual giants may safely be left until the pupil becomes 
a trained athlete. We would not try to make phi- 
math gi of little boys and girls. We would rather 
teach them to obey parents and teachers, to fear 
God and to love each other. We would cultivate 
their minds and hearts to seek that which is true 
and pure and beautiful and good. We would im- 
press upon them that study is not a punishment, but 
a means of becoming fitted for the work they are to 
do in the world. We would not assure them that 
any of them are to become Presidents or Governors, 
or fine ladies. We would teach them to be kind 
and gentle, patient, industrious, virtuous, and patri- 
otic—to do their duty and leave results with God. 
We would, moreover, teach them to do their daily 
work with glad, thankful hearts ; in short, we would 
try to fit them to become men and women of the 
noblest type, when their school days are ended. 

Many of them will never have educational advan- 
tages beyond the Common School. The large ma- 
jority must necessarily be all their life engaged in 
humble employments. We would not unfit them for 
the duties of their station by giving them exalted 
notions of themselves, or by giving them a smatter- 
ing of everything that is known. We would rather 
give them a taste for knowledge. We would urge 
them to seek the best education possible, and to be 
in earnest in obtaining it. We would tell them that 
the Common School only does preparatory work. It 
grants them a passport into the mighty domain of 
knowledge. It gives the child a key wherewith to 
unlock the treasure-house of wisdom. It puts into 
his hand a sickle with which he may reap the golden 
sheaves of Truth. It presents to him a few flowers 
from the Hill of Science—a few pearls from the 
great ocean of Thought. It reveals to his wonder- 
ing eyes a few glimpses of glory from the land be- 
yond; but that is all. The kingdom is yet to be 
won—the treasures, to be secured—the harvest, 
gathered—the full radiancy of that glory is yet to 
burst upon his enraptured vision. Well for him, if 
his longing heart is there. 

By such a course of training our Common Schools 
would fit their pupils for a profitable pursuit of the 
studies taught in our Higher Institutions of Learn- 
ing ; and at the same time fit them for the duties of 
life. 

The work of the Common School must be done 
a by yonng and inexperienced teachers. We 
would give them clear ideas of what they ought and 
ought not to teach. We caution them against at- 
tempting too much. We would have them look upon 
a Common School as something better than an edu- 
cational almshouse, in which the boys and girls are 
so many patients, upon whom the virtue of educa- 
tional nostrums may be tested. We would make 
the teaching something better and higher than a 
mere series of experiments. We would ¢onfine 
teacher and pupil to that which educational science 
demands—to that which experience and observation 
have shown to be necessary and valuable. 

Higher Institutions must take up the pupil just 
where the Common School leaves him. If badly 
trained, he brings reproach upon the Common 
School, and at the same time lowers the tone of 
the Higher Institution. It must stoop to meet his 
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wants. Hence we insist that the Common School 
shall do weut, all e¢ attempts todo, We are not 
afraid of degrading Common Schools by insisting 
upon thorough work in all that they teach. We 
apprehend that their work is of paramount import- 
ance, and therefore we protest against the shallow 
superficiality that mars their work. We desire to 


“elevate the Common School by making it more effi- 


cient—and in so doing we seek to elevate all our 
Institutions of Learning. Were this done, we should 
have a better educated people. We should have 
fewer mental dyspeptics—fewer men and women 
who are “ not appreciated”—fewer quacks and pre- 
tenders—fewer peripatetic venders of educational 
“isms.” We should have a more joyous and hope- 
ful set of men and women doing God’s work in the 
world, and the Great Master’s ‘“‘ Well done” would 
crown that work with everlasting felicity. 
Respectfully submitted by 
J. H. Soumaker. 

Ovr Puan ror tue Epvcartion or tHE Destirute 

Orpnans or Souprers anv SatLors. 

The claim of a nation’s benefactors to a nation’s 
gratitude has ever been recognized. Rome made 
triumphs for Cesar and built statues for Pompey. 
Trajan fixed the boundaries of the Empire, and the 
Romans erected to his memory a famous column, 
imitated in our own day by that of Napoleon. Peri- 
cles’ Oration, in honor of those who fell during his 
first campaign, is considered one of the most re- 
markable compositions of antiquity. The ancients 
stand not alone in their admiration for courage. 
Love of heroism is felt in all ages, and gratitude is 
a much more universal sentiment among Christian 


_ than heathen nations. 


The Washington Monument, now in course of 
construction, is me oem by any work of the kind 
ever reared by mortal hands; and when completed 
will be no less an honor to the Father of his Country 
than to the tastes and feelings of the countrymen of 
Washington. As the corpse of our Martyred Lin- 
coln passed over thousands of miles, millions of 
weeping eyes and mourning hearts evidenced a na- 
tion’s grief; and for him and his lesson, American 
Freemen will never cease to show their reverence 


a reer 

e have come out of this crucible of war,—out 
of all this flame and blood,—with a new and noble 
roll of illustrious heroes. Human rights have been 
staked and won, and the men who won the e for 
freedom are now that freedom’s boast. In honor of 
the hero host that returns, what incense will a grate- 
ful nation not burn, what oblations will she not 
pour, what garlands will she not gather? But how 
shall she adets the triumph of, or repay her indebt- 
ednees to the many, who, on a thousand bloody fields 
and slippery decks, have gone to that peaceful land 
above, where chants replace the cannon, and the 
bayonet yields to love? Future sculptors and 
painters will immortalize on marble and canvass 
that breathe the daring of the dead, and poets and 
historians shall delight to dwell on the achievements 
of the brave. Beside the mausoleums of Lyons, 
Baker, Reynolds and Mitchell, we will erect tombs 
sacred to the men, who, though they fought with the 
musket, need no sarcophagi to keep their deeds for- 
ever — in the hearts of their countrymen.— 
Whether they perished, out-numbered on the hot 
sands of South Carolina, fought on the mountain 
side with Banks, or fell at Gettysburg, where the 
echoes rang deep to Howard’s cannon roar,—we 


where a nation may weep above their buried heads. 
Whether they thus fought, or starved at Anderson- 
ville, or Millen, or Salisbury,—where fiends in Con- 
federate grey ensured and consummated the work 
of murder commenced on the battle-field,—we will 
immortalize their heroism in marble and song. But, 
can we do nothing more? Yes! Whether they 
drew their line from Shem or Ham, the historian 
| will tell that they were defenders of our country. 

But is this the only way we can acknowledge our 
indebtedness for such great sacrifices ? 

In the ooze where the Cumberland flows, on a 
| battle-field whose recent blood-stains shocked the 
| skies,—methinks I see a dying soldier lie. As his 

eyes shudderingly close, and the warm life escapes, 
| a thought more sharp than bayonet-thrust causes a 
sigh to pain the air. Who will love my children 
| now ? is the last question his fluttering pulses shape. 
| How shall we make such answer as holy angels shall 
delight to deliver in the peaceful fields of Paradise ? 

On a bleak November day, two years and a half 
ago, it is told that as the Goveruor of Pennsylvania 
was about leaving his house to attend Divine ser- 
vice, for the purpose of thanking the Good Father 
for His abundant blessings during the past year, he 
was met by an orphan,—the child of a soldier,—a 
child whose mother was earning a weak and scanty 
subsistence in the Capitol of the State her husband 
had served; and who, by the hardest toil, was 
scarcely able to keep her little ones from want and 
suffering. To our noble Governor the sight of that 
destitute little one flashed the conviction that a 
great State—powerful and rich—should not desert 
the orphans of those who had gone forth to defend 
her. And Governor Curtin became the originator 
of the noblest among all the many august humanities 
which shall brighten the history of this war. 

At the request of the Governor, a gentleman 
whose well-known knowledge and successful expe- 
rience in school organization eminently qualified 
him for the task, prepared a bill embracing the de- 
tails of a plan for the education and maintenance, 
by the State, of the destitute children rendered 
fatherless by the then existing rebellion.* This bill, 
we believe, for want of time, was not then acted on, 
but another was passed in its stead giving all ne- 
cessary power to effect the object. The bill ap- 
proved March 6, 1864—the one last referred to—au- 
thorized the Governor to accept $50,000 previously 
donated by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and appropriate the same as he might deem best 
calculated to accomplish the object designed. 

Altogether there have been two acts of the Legis- 
lature on this subject. The se@ond was approved 
May 23d, 1865, and makes some further specifica- ‘ 
tions, and appropriates $75,000 to meet the expenses 
of the undertaking for the present year. 

We invite brief attention to the main features of 
the plan: 

The destitute orphans of our deceased soldiers and 
sailors are taken into the care of the State, between 
the ages of 4 and 16, and of bothsexes. The lowest 
age, 4, has been adopted as the limit, for the rea- 
son that these children, by the act of Assembly, are 
taken into the custody of the State for maintenance 








*The author of this Bill was Prof. J. P. Wickersham, 
Principal of the State Normal School of the 2d Dist. at Mil- 
lersville, Lancaster county. Though not adopted by the 

ure, several of its features—as many, in fact, aa 
were found practicable and desirable—have been incorporat- 
ed-into the for the Education and Maintenance of Sol- 
diers’ Orphans, now going into operation.—EpiT0r Penx- 
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and education, and no child is a fit subject for edu- 
cation under four years, even were mothers found | 
willing to part with their children below that age. | 
Upward, the age of 16 has been assumed, as the one at | 
which a youth, who has had proper previous care and 
training, may be prepared to make way in the world. 
The younger class is placed in Orphan Asylums 
already in existence in many of the cities and larger 
towns. There they receive that care and moderate | 
portion of intellectual culture which their tender 
years demand. ‘There are now eleven of these 
schools for the more juvenile orphans in operation 
in different parts of the State. The other class is | 
being placed in ordivary boarding schools, where | 
the course of instruction is intended to be liberal, 
practical and thorough, embracing, in connection | 
with intellectual education, a complete system of 
physical training and industrial instruction. 

This plan has long been a favorite with many | 
eminent educators, and from this experiment, tried | 
with all the advantages of State endorsement, the 
highest results are anticipated ia reference to the 
character of our schools generally. Efficient means 
are also employed to impart religious instruction 
and political information. The moral training in- 
cludes not only the foundation principles of our | 
common Christianity, but training in the creed and | 
observances of the deceased father. There are six | 
of these schools for the more advanced pupils in | 
operation. 

We have gathered into these schools for orphans, | 
over one thousand children, and all in about nine 
months; and yet the system in many of the counties 
is but beginning to beappreciated The above esti- 
mate includes, with pupils actually admitted, the | 
number of perfected applications. Applications | 
are coming in at the rate of from 50 to 100 per | 
month. Schools have not yet been obtained for all. 
The cost of the younger pupils, including all ex- 
penses, is $100 per anuoum. For the older, the cost 
is $150 per annum, exclusive of clothing, which is 
provided by the State. 

In speaking of clothing we would say that the 
orphans are clad in uniform dresses of neat bat not 
expensive material. Will not the State also confer 
apon these children of its defenders a badge of 
honor? 

This noble enterprise recommends itgelf to the 
patriotic and the good everywhere. Many have 
taken it up and are working, not grudgingly but 
earnestly avd freely, to carry the system to perfec- 
tion. And as we contemplate the success of our 
plan, our hearts go up in thankfulness to the or- 
phan’s God for intelligent and kind-hearted ladies 
as well as patriotic and benevolent men. 

The reflection that the adoption of these children 
as the wards of the State was solely and primarily of | 
Penusyivania suggestion, and that a Pennsylvania | 
railroad corporation has the honor of giving the first 
means for putting the idea into operation—must be 
a source of pride aud pleasure to every Pennsylva- 
nian. Other States are following io the wake ; and 
doubtless the time may come when provision for 
redeeming the faith indirectly if not directly pledged 
to the suidicrs uf the Republic, may become general. 
But to the State of Peunsylvania—the State that 
gave birth to the idea of general emancipation in ; 
this countey—belongs the honor of inaugurating 
that of the maintenance and education of destitute | 
children of tuose who willingly sacrificed their lives | 
in defence of universal freedom. Massachusetts 
with her sublime energies and earnestness and en- 
thusiasm in the cause of emancipation, almost makes 





us forget that to the quiet Quakers of our own State 


belongs the glory of the idea in this country. All 
honor to Massachusetts! We are willing that even 
our names should perish that mankind may be free ; 
but we will not let any sister State, in her gentle 
care and love of the little children, make us forget 
that the enterprise sprang from the warm-hearted- 
ness of our own Commonwealth ;—that it is another 
leaf in that beautiful chaplet of justice and humanity 
with which Penn crowned her under the old treaty- 
elm ;—that it is another gem in the coronal of her 


| governor,—the soldiers’ friend, the widows’ and or- 


phans’ protector. 
It will be remembered too that much of the suc- 


! : * ar 
' cess of the plan is owing to the untiring efforts of 


the gentleman whom the Governor has chosen to 
represent him in the execution of this trust. It is 


| only when these wards of the State become men and 


women, prepared mentally and morally to meet the 
trials of life as their fathers met the foes of their 
country, that he will be able to count his jewels. 
May he live to see the little boys and girls, who are 
now receiving unconsciously the benefit of his good- 
ness and large experience, an honor to the State he 
himself loves and distinguishes. 

We are proud of the plan, because it is Pennsy!- 
vanian. 

We are grateful for the plan, because we are in- 
debted to those who sacrificed all love for the country. 

We love the plan because we love the little child- 
ren whose fathers loved the flag. 

Jennie E. Leonarp. 
Tur Errect or Common Scnoo. System upon Pa- 
RENTAL Epvucation. 


The subject proposed for discussion is practical 
and important. ‘The Common School System is be- 
coming the pride and glory of the land. School 
houses for the education of the young dot our bill- 
sides and adorn our valleys. Educators are putting 
forth enthasiastic claims for their influence upon 
society and the State. ‘I'he public is beginning to feel 
a security in the future, and parents a relief from 
the responsibilities which are resting upon them.— 
It is, therefore, appropriate, that the influence of a 
Common School System upon parental education, 
should be considered at this time and by this Asso- 
ciation. 

The object of education is the development of the 
powers of the human soul. ‘The object of home edu- 
cation is the development of the minds and hearts 
of the young children whom God sends into the 
home circle. ‘This development, it is the parent’s 
duty to give and to have given. (God plants young 
souls in the garden of home,—it is the parent’s duty 
to tend them aud have them tended with zealous 
care, that they may grow and ripen into perfect being. 

But parents cannot attend personally to the in- 
tellectual culture of their children. They have 
neither the time nor conveniences for teaching the 
branches of literature and science. The duties of 
the household conflict with the quiet and system 
necessary for the preparation aud recitation of 
lessons. They, therefore, establish schools and put 
such training into the hands of the teacher. It will 
thus be seen, that the teacher’s duty is primarily 
and fundamentally scholastic training. He is re- 
sponsible to the parent and to suciety for the intel- 
lectual education of the child. 

His responsibilities do not cease here, however.— 
He is expected to do something for the moral and 
religious culture of his pupils. Indeed, very much 
can be done by the teacher in this respect. As 
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homes are sometimes constituted, the teacher can | music, blending the affections in closest union, and 
ones do a pi than * pom in giving ator = -) heart with sentiments of good will to 
e moral powers. ere are instances on record | mankind and love to God. 
in which young persons have been rescued from im-| Third, Common Schools in their spread of intel- 
ending ruin, by the influence of the teacher. Other | ligence, increase the virtue of the people, and thus 
instances there are, in which the most eminent vir- | exercise a beneficial influence wpon Parental Edu- 
tues had their origin in the example or instructions | cation : Virtue is an important qualification for the 
of the teacher. Teachers can, and should do much, discharge of parental duties. A vicious parent is 
toward the moral and religious training of their | even less fit to govern a family. than an ignorant or 
pupils. They can give them elevated ideals, they | passionate one. A wicked father seldom raises manly 
can inspire their hearts with noble sentiments, they | and upright sons. An immoral mother would hardly 
can lift their minds from the low and groveling | expect her daughters to become patterns of virtue. 
things of earth, and point their aspirations upward, Parents, whose actions belie their preeepts, ought 
toward the beautiful and parger yt . _ not to be surprised to find their children early skill- 
With this brief statement of the relation of the ed in fraud and deception. Nero’s mother might have 
Common School System to society, and the duties of | predicted that her son would become a monster. 
the common school teacher, we are ready to answer On the other hand, the brightest examples of his- 
the main question itself: “‘ What is the influence of tory were the products of virtuous households— 
Common School Systems upon Parental Educa- | Washington, the Father of his Country, reflected in 
tion?” This influence we believe to be good,—highly | unsullied brightness the character of his mother.— 
beneficial—and this we will endeavor to show by | She, whose ashes rest in that lonely and unmarked 


the following arguments: 
First, Common School Systems spread general 
entelligence, and intelligence 1s a condition of good 





grave of the west, trained the heart and head which 
gave us the immortal Proclamation of Freedom. Vir- 
tue, therefore, is an important element of home edu- 





Parental Education: An ignorant parent, other | cation ;—and as virtue and intelligence go hand in 
things being equal, cannot train his children as well | hand, and a system of common schools increases the 
as an educated one. Ignorance blinds the judg- | intelligence of the people, it is evident that the in- 
ment to the appreciation of the importance of pa- | fluence of a Common School system 1; tal 
rental duties, and disqualifies for their discharge, }ducation is beneficial. 

when appreciated. An uneducated English coal) Fourth, School discipline aids the parent in home 
miner cannot be expected to have as high a concep- ! discipline: Discipline is a moralizer. System in the 
tion of parental duties, as a cultivated English gen- | performance of duty, and the submission to regula- 
tleman, An ignorant, low-bred Irish woman will | tions necessary for the general good, exercise a 
not be expected to give as good home-training as an | strong influence upon the character. The principle 
educated American lady. A knowledge of the powers of obedience cannot be too early implanted, nor too 
of youth, and the means adapted to give them right | firmly fixed in the mind. Young persons are natur- 





development, which belong only to the educated, 
are the requisites of Parental Education. The mu- | 
sician must be educated to awaken the melodies that 
his imagination perceives slumbering in harp or | 
viol. So must the parent have an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the nature of the child, that he may 
call forth the diviner music of pure thoughts and 
virtuous actions, from the mysterious harp of the 
human soul. 

Common Schools educate the masses. Without 
them, the people must remain ignorant. With them 
the masses begin to appreciate the importance of 
home training, and learn to discharge their duties 
as parents. e have consequently, a higher stand- 
ard of Parental Education, and more fidelity in the 
diseharge of parental duties. It is clear then that 
Common School systems, in their spread of general 
intelligence, exercise a highly beneficial influence 
upon Parental Education. 

Second, A Common School system in educating 
the masses, operates to remove the control of passion 
and prejudice, and thus exercises a benefictal in- 
Siuence wpon Parental Education: The bane of 

arental government is passion and prejudice.— 

asty and ill-tempered parents are generally bless- 
ed,—I should say cursed, with cross-natured chil- 
dren. A scolding mother or a passionate and un- 
reasonable father, is more fit for a lunatic asylum, 
than for the government of a family. 

The spread of intelligence tends to correct these 
evils. Education subordinates passion to reason.— 
The sway of prejudice is overthrown, and judgment 
enthroned to preside over the feelings and will.— 
Educate parents, and harmony pervades the house- 
hold, where else were discord and disorder. From 
the sweetly accorded home-harp, swept by the 
fingers of parental love, arise strains of richest 











ally self-willed and restless under restraint. Parents 
often fail of their duty, by permitting the children 
to rule the household. In many a family ,the chil- 
dren are the monarchs and sway with a rod of iron. 
At school the child must, of necessity, learn to obey. 
Obedience becomes a habit, and habits rule the life. 
The tendency of school life is therefore to make 
children more obedient.at home. Home discipline 
will thereby be rendered easier, and parental educa- 
tion improved. We value very highly, therefore, 
the discipline of the school, in its influence upon the 
education of home. In a common school system, 
such influence is broad cast, reaching every home in 
the Commonwealth. The teacher and the parent 
become co-laborers, working in a common cause for 
a common end. A Common School system thus be- 
comes a valuable auxilliary to Parental Education. 

Fifth, Another argument in favor of Common 
School Systems in their relation to Parental Edu- 
cation, ts the fact that children are thus kept longer 
under the influence of the parents: Without Com- 
mon Schools, the children of those who are suflici- 
ently wealthy would be sent to the Academy or 
select school. Such schools could not exist in every 
neighborhood. Many children would, therefore, be 
sent away from home at an early age, and be thus 
deprived of the advantages of home education.— 
From such a system, the most serious consequences 
would result. Waiving the question of the demoral- 
izing tendency of boarding schools for young chil- 
dren, it is clear that it is a serious loss to a young 
child, to be deprived of the influences of home life. 
With a common school system this is avoided. Com- 
paratively few, even of the se 4 will send their 
young children to a boarding school. The child 


may thus spend eighteen of the twenty-four hours 
of the day at home. It is thereby removed from 
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unnecessary temptations to vice, and is where its 
habits may be guarded, and its inclinations to 
wickedness checked. The father may guide it with 
wise counsels, and the mother entice it to virtue 
with her loving words and affectionate caresses. 
Again, Parental Education ts gaining much, from 
the preparation that many of our young men and 
young women are making by actual instruction in 
the school room : Most young persons who assume 
the parental relation, are entirely ignorant of the | 
duties of parents. They understand neither the 
natrire of the children they are to educate, nor the 
proper means of educating them. They experiment 
and blunder, and learn wisdom at the expense of 
that dear school master, experience. Teaching in 
a common school, is a valuable preparation for the 
training of ahousehold. It cultivates habits of self- 
control, makes us familiar with the nature of child- 
ren, and gives the proper means of controlling them. 

The argument here presented, though perhaps 
generally unappreciated, is considered important.— 
That the young man who has taught a session or 
two in a common school, is better qualified to dis- 
cherge the duties of a father, cannot I think admit | 
of a doubt,—and that “school marms” make good | 
wives ard sensible mothers, certainly wiil be ac- 
knowledged by many gentlemen around me, and 
might without fear of the result be left to the deci- | 
sion of this association. ° 

But are there no objections to a Common School 
System, we naturally inquire, surely the arguments | 
cannot be all upon one side. There are at least two 
objections that may be urged against the system, 
worthy of notice. These are, lst. The influence upon 
the parent to render him negligent of his duties ; 
2nd, The influence upon the child in counteracting 
the teachings of home. Both of these will be briefly 
discussed. 

First, Common School Systems are supposed to | 
make parents negligent in the discharge of the 
duties of Home Education: People like to shirk 
responsibilities and avoid labor. A man joins a 
church, and begins to feel secure in the thought, that | 
the church will take care of his spiritual interests 
and he need not give himself much trouble about 
them. A congregation employs a pious and elo- | 
quent minister, and seems to feel entirely satisfied | 
that he shall say their prayers and offer their obla- | 
tions. Charitable institutions release some men | 
from the feeling of obligation to attend to the neces- | 
sities of the unfortunate and suffering. So it may 
be urged, is it with parents in relation to a Com- 
mon School System. They may feel that they pay 
teachers to care for the moral interests of their 
children, and thus release themselves from respon- 
sibility. There may thus result a general careless- 
ness with respect to the duties of Home Education. 
Should this feeling prevail extensively, great evil | 
would result from it, and the Common School Sys- | 
tem prove a bane rather than a blessing. 

Second, Common School Systems are supposed 
to be injurious by counteracting the teachings of | 
home: That masses of men tend to demoralization, 
will not be questioned. Debauchery and vice reign in 
towns and cities, virtue erects her fairest altars in 
the country. Bloated vice stalks abroad in the streets 
of the crowded metropolis, purity and innocence find 
a home amid the sequestered valleys of rural life.— 
Children who congregate in our villages become ill- | 
bred, impudent and wicked; and even with the | 
strictest discipline men in an army are in danger of | 
loosing their virtue. Upon the same principle, with- | 
out proper restraints, school life tends to ill-man; | 


ners and vice. Indeed I have known children to 
lose somewhat of their refinement and propriety of 


_ behavior, and become noisy and rude, after a few 


weeks attendance at a common school. Parents 
often express great concern for the effect of the 
school upon the behavior and character of their 
children,—and sometimes remove them to prevent 
their becoming injured by improper associations. 
These are the two main objections that can be 
urged against Common Schoo! systems, in their in- 
fluence upon Home Education, and these I think 


can be easily answered. The first objection has re- 


ference to a state of things rather accidental than 
essential. It is not necessary that the parent should 


‘seek to release himself from the duties of Home 


Education, because he pays a teacher to instruct 
his child at school. Indeed, if he understands the 
sphere of school education, as has already been 
stated,—and most parents do practically so under- 
stand it,—he will not neglect the home training of 
his children. To object to schools upon this ground 
would be to object to all organizations for good, be- 
cause some persons thereby may neglect personal 
duties. It would destroy temperance societies, pull 
down our churches, and hush the voice of the pulpit. 
It would stop the car of progress, and plunge the 
nation into the midnight of ignorance and bar- 
barism. 

The second objection has more weight, but even 


_ this is easily answered. In a well managed school, 


there is but little danger to be apprehended in this 


| respect. If the teacher does his duty, he will either 


prevent to a large extent the action of demoralizing 
influences, or purge the school of the demo:alizers. 


| The parent also, by judicious precept and warning, 


may do much to counteract the virus of evil asso- 
ciates. 

But even. if this cannot all be prevented, what is 
the resultant evil or good of school life? In book- 
keeping, we balance the debit and credit accounts to 
ascertain the condition of the business. What is the 
balance here? Largely, we think, in favor of the 
schools. The precepts of a true teacher, the example 
of his consistent life, the motives which he culti- 
vates, and the ideals which he inspires, far out- 
weigh the petty evils which may resrlt from the as- 
sociations of playmates. The facts of the case bear 
us out in this assertion. Children who attend school 
most regularly, are the most obedient and well be- 
haved at home. Parents who neglect to send their 
children to school, have the most trouble with them, 


| to keep them out of idleness and crime. 


Again, there is a discipline in the school life, 
which, with whatever tendency there may be to de- 
moralization, is of immense value in the education 
of children. ‘The best characters are not trained by 
the absence of temptation to wrong doing. ‘“ We 
grow by what we conquer,” is as true in morals as 
in mind, In moral education we aim for virtue, as 


| well as ennocence, and virine is strength, now as in 


old Roman times. ‘The Spartans taught their sons 
temperance by exhibiting to them the revels of the 


| dranken Helots,—and children should be taught to 


resist the attractions of vice, as well as to be inno- 
cent of vice. In this way, the temptations of school 
life may become a positive good, instead of an evil. 
Through these, the child may acquire strength to 
meet the temptations of real life, and thus develope 
a nobler manhood, or a more perfect womanhood. 
The question is, therefore,aclear one. The influ- 
ence of a Common School system upon Parental 
Education is beneficial. It spreads intelligence over 
the country, and thus gives us enlightened, unpre- 
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judiced and virtuous parents,—parents who have a 
conscientious appreciation of their duties, and know 
how to perform them. Habits of neatness and order 
acquired at the Common School, will cling to the 
children out of school. Obedience at school will 
render obedience easier at home. Ideals of lofty 
achievements or purer virtues acquired of the 


teacher, will aid in moulding the life in the home 


circle. 


Thus good schools and good homes co-operate for | 
The two go hand in hand, har- | greatest prosperity. 


@ common purpose. 





educated. This being true, it is not only the right, but 
it is the duty of the State to make provision for the 
regulation and promotion of such a wise and liberal 
system of popular education, as will insure the 
greatest safety and freedom. 

A system of education once established, the edu- 
cator becomes the servant of the State. To him is 
assigned the responsible duty of acting for the 
State, in diffusing that knowledge and intelligence 
and securing that training, which are necessary to its 
The State finding its primary 


monious in their aime,—laying the foundations in | machinery too cumbersome to enable it to accom- 
youth for the development of noble manhood and | plish the task of diffusing knowledge and training 


beautiful womanhood. 

Let us appreciate, therefore, the noble institu- 
tions of Common Schools, and labor for their spread 
and improvement. 


its citizens, wisely provides for the fulfillment of this 
duty in the appointment of teachers, to act under 
its protection and authority. In the care of the 


Let us invoke God’s richest | teacher, therefore, is placed the preparation of the 


blessings upon them, praying that they may be so | citizen for his career as such. 


multiplied in every part of our united country, that | 


all the people, of every sex, condition, or color, may 
enjoy the priceless blessing of » Common School 
education. Epwarp Brooks. 


Tue Reiation or THE Epvucator To THE STATE. 


The contrast between the conditions of nations 
exhibited in their different periods of existence, has 
ever presented a problem arresting the attention of 
mankind, and inviting efforts at solution. Yester- 
day in prosperity, to-day in adversity, seems to 
have been the fate of all governments approximat- 
ing in any measure to a despotic form. The voices 
of the proud nations of antiquity were once heard 
throughout the world, but they are now hushed to 
almost adeath whisper. Their power and greatness 
are gone. Who shall presage a more promising 
future for France, or Austria, or England? There 
is a dark veilof uncertainty overhanging the future 
of all monarchical governments, which the mortal 
eye of man may not penetrate. The step between 
prince and peasant, patrician and plebeian, is yet 
too great to warrant security and prosperity in the 
future. The rise, the progress and the decline of 
kingdoms, empires and — have been strong- 
ly marked eras in their political existence, but the 
have not been more distinctly marked in that whic 
pertained to their politics, than they have been in 
the educational. The education of the people ever 
has held, and ever will hold such an intimate con- 
nection with the safety, the perpetuity, and the 
purity of the State, and the progress of the one has 
been so csmpletely the complement of the progress 
of the other, that to decipher the causes of political 
successes and political failures, becomes a matter 
of comparative ease and certainty. 

The only safe-guard to the freedom and perpetu- 
ity of governments rests in the proper education of 
the masses. Wealth may build up aristocracies, 
but it cannot permanently sustain them. The talent 
and intelligence of a few stroug minds may prove 
of great value to a government, but such a govern- 
ment can never be pure and stable, until the whole 
people have so far emancipated themselves from 
their condition of ignorance, as to comprehend the 
acts of governmental authority, and appreciate to 
its fullest extent, the power vested in them as citi- 
zens. If people fail to appreciate the power vested 
in them,—they, to a certain extent, become incompe- 
tent to self-government, and the supreme power 





Educators in all ages have exerted a great influ- 
ence in the formation of the character of the State. 
The glory of all nations would be dimmed, were the 
names and deeds of their illustrious éducators to be 
blotted out. What were the pleasure of contem- 
plating the once proud position of Athens, were not 
the names of Pythagoras, of Socrates, of Plato, and 
of Aristotle associated with its history? Where 
would be the glory of Switzerland and Germany, 
were not the names of Saltzmann, Francke, De Fel- 
lenberg, and the noble Pestalozzi connected with 
their proud position ? Shall less be said of America 
and England, with their Page and Mann, their 
Arnold and Hamilton ? None will pretend to assert, 
that men of this stamp, the educators and educated 
men of the country, do not exert an influence in 
moulding the character of the State. Who shall 
say that the love the German bears to his “ Father- 
land” does not rise from the pleasant memories of 
his boyhood years spent in conning over the lessons 


‘and joining in the sports of happy school days ?— 


What, but the labors of such as Francke and Pes- 
talozzi has infused the true spirit of liberty and 
freedom into the great heart of republican Switzer- 
land? What has moulded the character and strength- 
ened the great kingdom of Britain, but the influ- 
ences exerted from Rugby and Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge? Washington, Scott, Sherman and Grant, 
may plan the campaigns and win the battles of our 
country; but it is by the hard work and skillful 
maneuvering of such distinguished educational gen- 
erals, as Page, Wickersham, and the veteran pio- 
neer of our Pennsylvania School System, Dr. Bur- 
rowes, with the great host of staff and line officers 
and privates, that adequate preparation for the pre- 
servation of the freedom and safety of the country 
can alone be made. It is by the efforts of the edu- 
cators of the land, that the public character alone 
can be moulded. Warriors may appeal to the baser 
passions and conqner the enemy by force of arms; 
but war at best seeks to overcome the adversary, 
not by convincing him of his error, but by blotting 
out his existence. It remains for the humble teacher 
to appeal to the god-like attribute of reason, through 
which all difficulties are removed, all ruptures heal- 
ed, and international peace and harmony preserved. 
When the human mind is in its infancy, it is yet 
plastic, unprejudiced, and easily trained and direct- 
ed at will. Itis then that the most lasting impres- 
sions are imprinted, many of which a lifetime will 


must necessarily be vested in the hands of a few,— | not suffice to erase. 


those of the greatest intelligence. It is, therefore, 


.ecessary in 


There can be no doubt, that insurrections and un- 


‘ernments, and particularly ia re-; provoked rebellions, and revolutions, have ever 


yublican gove. uments, to the very end for which | arisen from a want of appreciation of the legal acts 
they are designed, that the whole people be properly | of government on the part of the offenders. Here, 
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then, is the great field for the labor of the educator. | 
It is not only his right, but it is ee, his | 
duty so to instruct and train the c ild, as shall best 
prepare him for his important duties as a citizen 
and framer of the State. There are continuous 
steps to be taken in the formation of the future of 
all governments, which alone can be taken by those 
of future ages. To make wise provision for these | 
future contingencies, it needs no argument to show, 
that those who are now the youth of the land, but 
who shall in that day be the citizens, legislators and 
rulers of the State, should receive a proper educa- | 
tion. 

There is here a responsibility resting on the 
educator that is too seldom felt. We are too apt 
to overlook or ridicule the arguments of eur honest 
but simple-hearted citizens against the policy of ed- 
ucating the youth of the land. They tell us that 
our schools spoil their children, that they make 
them proud, lazy, and aristocratic. They tell us 
that the tendency of education is to make the young | 
boys and girls snobbish. In all candor, we ask, is | 
there not some cause for alarm? Are there not sys- 
tems pursued in many of our institutions of learn- | 
ing which tend to bring about this result? That | 
too many of our educators, otherwise apparently | 
well qualified, are without moral feelings, or at least | 
have them blunted and perverted, is too painfully | 
evident in the large numbers of overgrown children 
annually set loose from the schools, with certificates 
and diplomas, in no way testifying to their real | 
amount of knowledge and discipline. Is there no | 


onger is to prepare themselves for the services of 


the State, but instead, to drive fast horses and play | 


oo cause for alarm, when the ambition of boys no | 


the fop; while that of girls seems no longer to be 
the preparation for the highest sphere of woman, 
that of dignifying and endearing the household and | 
home circle, by the practice of industry, virtue and | 
modesty, but to play the belle and smatter French? | 
It is true, systems which produce these results are 
false and vicious, and merit our most severe censure | 
and condemnation ; but there are too many of them. 
The evil is so great, that the true educator dares 
not pass it by unnoticed. With the unsuspecting, 
honest, and industrious rural population of our 
country these doubts are prevalent, and they come 
from honest hearts. They can be silenced only by 
educating the people to appreciate the true aims of 
a proper education, and by teaching them to realize | 
the importance of having their children properly 
trained for their duties, in future life, as citizens. 
A people once educated will not fail to appreei- 
ate the advantages arising from a wise administra- 
tion of good government. The educator, therefore, 
er pen the child for his duty, not only as a framer, 
ut as a supporter and protector of the State. The 
nobly army upon whose force alone the purity and 
premeianes of government depend, is that of the 
umble teachers of the land. Contrast the position,— 
past, present, or prospective,—of our own natien 
with that of countries in which systems of educa- 
tion have not been established, and it needs not the 
eye of a shrewd critic to determine, that no govern- 
ment in which the education of the masses is not 
recognized as of the greatest importance in the 
maintenance of proper authority, ever did live or 
ever can live in permanent prosperity. The people 
through their representatives may legislate for the 
State, and a proper education will enable them to 
select fit representatives; but they have a closer 
connection with the government. Once established, 
it is the duty of the patriot to preserve, patriotism. 





| of the children confided to our care. 
| before them the examples of the great and good of 


The love of country must be infused into the great 
heart of the people. Who shall say that it was not 
from a want, ina great measure, of the dissemination 
of true education and intelligence, that the late dis- 
astrous and expensive rebellion was inaugurated io 
our unhappy country? Who shall say that the 
blood that now cries out against the instigators of 
this gigantic discord might not have been spared, 


| had proper systems of education been established 
' throughout our common country? 


Shall not the 
lesson we have learned at the expense of the shat- 
tered limbs and constitutions, nay, of the very lives 


' of our brothers and fathers, prove to us the utility 


of a proper education for the maintenance and sup- 
port of the State? The smouldering bones and 


| ashes of our patriotic dead cry out from Gettysburg, 


and Antietam, and the Wilderness, calling on us to 
infuse the true spirit of patriotism into the hearts 
Let us place 


our country, and teach them to emulate their illus- 
trious lives. We may not make them equal to 
Washington and Franklin, but we can prevent them 
from becoming Arnolds. We can at least infuse 
such a love of country into their tender hearts as 
will there take fast ho!d, and prevent them from 
——- in foul treason or wicked rebellion.— 
Je can at least teach them to revere that sacred 
instrument, the Constitution of our country, by 
which we are guaranteed our lives, our liberty, and 
our personal safety,and by which, supported by the 
intelligence and patriotism of the people, these 
States can alone be preserved in unity and safety. 
It is the duty of the educator to study the philoso- 
phy of history,—to investigate the causes which 
have raised nations to prosperity and sunk them in 
adversity. It is also his duty to place these causes 
before his pupils, that they may be trained to aid in 
the support and protection of the State. He who 
professes to be a true educator, dares not leave 


| these things to chance. 


To accomplish anything permanently beneficial 
to the State, it needs the united efforts of its edu- 
cators. Singly and separately we may accomplish 
much ; but when we labor in an associated capacity 
there is nothing that may prevent our final success. 
We owe it then to the more perfect freedom and 
safety of the State to keep alive and active our edu- 
cational associations. Pedagogues have been long 
enough the subjects of ridicule among literary men. 
Inadequate salaries and narrow-minded school 
officers have too long operated against our calling ; 
and there is but little hope that a brighter day will 
dawn upon us so long as there is not a more perfect 
union effected. Our State Association and the vari- 
ous County Associations have done a noble work 
since their organization. The worth of the profes- 
sion is at length being fully appreciated and recog- 
nized by our statesmen, and they are now found in 
the ranks, working shoulder to shoulder with the 
humblest, in their efforts to ameliorate the present 
condition of American youth. All honor to the 
proud names that are associated with the educa- 
tional movements of our country. With continued 
efforts, and unabated zeal in the noble cause, united 
to a hearty appreciation of the true ends of a pro- 
per education, there is a brilliant future in prospect 
for proud, republican America. There is a day, in 
— which the powerful European empires and 

ingdoms, however mighty, never can know, until 
universal education and intelligence are recognized 
as the great palladium of political safety. 


A. N. Rave. 





